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Letters may have been 
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may have been changed 

Alpha-male SWP 

The debate so far around ‘comrade 
Delta’ on the left, including the pages 
of the Weekly Worker, appears to 
focus on democracy and bureaucratic 
centralism, as if these were the causes 
of the problems the Socialist Workers 
Party now faces. 

Admittedly questions of democra¬ 
cy, factional rights and a questioning 
attitude to the leadership are impor¬ 
tant. My contention, however, is that 
the allegations made against comrade 
Delta would never have arisen if the 
SWP had taken on board the writings 
of Engels in his book, The origin of 
the family, private property and the 
state. 

It was over 20 years ago that 
sex-strike theory, as developed by 
Chris Knight in his Blood relations, 
presented the idea that sexual conflict 
and sexual politics, not class conflict, 
is the source of our human origins. 
This was debated at the SWP’s 
Marxism at the time, followed a 
year later by the closure of debate by 
those at the top of the organisation 
(see Camilla Power’s letter, Weekly 
Worker January 17). This included 
a complete rejection of the theory 
in Chris Harman’s review of Blood 
relations. 

In pre-human society, classes 
did not exist and the only conflicts 
were those between the sexes. It was 
only during the epoch of the ultimate 
sexual conflict, the human revolution, 
that equality, language and culture 
flowered. What was overcome was the 
overthrow of the primate family and 
the establishment of group living in 
a collective. Women also established 
rules that ownership of their bodies 
was collectivised in themselves and 
their male kin, not their husbands. 

So for over 20 years there has 
been available a theory of our human 
origins which has been rejected by 
the SWP. It appears that the SWP 
would rather eschew science and 
theoretical work for dogmatism and 
worn-out formulas (up until recently 
it stated that human labour creates all 
wealth in society). This is reflected 
in the SWP crisis that is now facing 
the leadership, as it attempts a fire¬ 
fighting operation to dampen down 
the flames of democracy. 

However, the crisis was not caused 
by a minor issue, as John Bridge seems 
to think in his podcast of February 
17. Democracy and female liberation 
from the yoke of patriarchy go hand 
in hand. If there is any sign that 
democracy is failing, it is the way that 
society treats the female sex. From the 
human revolution until the Neolithic 
revolution, humans were communist, 
egalitarian and revolutionary. This is 
how we became human - a culture of 
reverse dominance, the overcoming of 
alpha-male primate dominance. It was 
a Darwinian solution to the problem 
of increasing encephalisation. Instead 
of the female sex beholden to male 
proclivities, there was a female 
revolution. In effect they said, 
‘Enough!’ 

With the rise of farming there was 
a counterrevolution, private property, 
hierarchy, delayed return systems, 
power structures and systems of 
control. In effect it was a return to the 
period prior to the human revolution. 
What is required now is another 
revolution, with once again women at 
the front. This is no minor issue. If we 
want to create societies of the future, 
then the organisations that we create 
now, the way we conduct ourselves, 
should reflect that vision. Those who 
defend comrade Delta, those who 
say that what happens in our party 
organisations is a manifestation of 


wider society, that because we are 
living in this society with all the shit 
that comes with it, nothing can be 
done, are making excuses. 

We aspire to something better, to be 
the embodiment of the society of the 
future. To set an example, to absorb 
the best that society has to offer: its 
science and its culture. As communists 
we should not compromise on our 
principles. However, this is not the 
case with the SWP - time and time 
again it kowtows to the latest fads, 
tails the latest Occupy. It does not 
build, but destroys. 

Having not taken on board the 
lessons of sex-strike theory, it appears 
that the SWP’s culture reflects a pre¬ 
revolutionary period of alpha-male 
dominance. Women in the SWP 
should demand openness, democracy, 
the right to be heard, and link up with 
working class women wherever they 
work. Their work should not kowtow 
to bourgeois feminism, raunch culture 
or the latest fad. Was it not in Respect 
that the SWP aligned itself with 
reactionary forces that worked against 
the interests of women? Now it is 
stifling dissent, and in the comrade 
Delta case marginalising the accuser. 

Women’s solidarity can only be 
achieved on the basis of overcoming 
male insecurities, so that men accept 
it. The SWP’s version of feminism 
and the capitalist upholding of the 
nuclear family are two sides of the 
same coin: they both prevent women 
coming together in solidarity. 

Simon Wells 
London 

Opportunities 

With the start of the SWP district 
aggregates, it is becoming ever more 
clear that the central committee’s 
supporters are going all guns blazing 
to ensure that In Defence of Our Party 
faction members do not make it to the 
special conference. So much for the 
central committee wanting to unite 
the organisation. 

Contrary to what I’ve argued in 
these letter pages previously, what’s 
unfolding is the emergence of two 
distinct organisations: one calling 
itself SWP (CC) and the other SWP 
(IDOP). At the last count, both claim 
500 supporters (so much for 7,000 
members). Clearly the organisation 
is split right down the middle. For all 
the faults of Tony Cliff, the founder 
of the International Socialist tradition, 
he apparently always ensured that an 
opposition was present at conference 
to create a facade of internal debate. 

No, it seems that CC supporters 
are still blind as to what is unfolding 
in the organisation, sowing their 
own illusions in the structures and 
perspectives set by the leadership. 
The question on many lips, though, 
will be, ‘What happens after 
conference?’ Faction members can 
either keep quiet until the autumn, 
with the opening of a new pre¬ 
conference period, or continue putting 
forward an opposition base. Either 
way, it’s highly unlikely they will be 
successful. The CC will be hoping 
for the largest possible endorsement 
of its plans as a means to crush and 
potentially split the opposition. 

The SWP is near dead and on the 
way to going the same way as Gerry 
Healy’s Workers Revolutionary 
Party, but that does not mean faction 
members should just jump ship. 
Nor should they loyally stay put. If 
expulsions follow, faction members 
should leave en masse and call a 
national emergency meeting to 
coordinate the fight for something 
better. What form that takes is largely 
dependent on the support they are able 
to gamer from the likes of the CPGB, 
but also Workers Power, the Anti- 
Capitalist Initiative, Workers’ Liberty, 
etc, etc. For all our disagreements - 
and there are many - we’ve got more 


in common. 

The last thing the left needs is yet 
another left sect. We can do better 
than that. In every crisis, opportunities 
arise. 

Anti Capitalist 

email 

No defence 

The organised opposition in the SWP, 
the ‘Defence’ faction, has turned 
inwards, agreeing not to talk publicly, 
and that is to be regretted, not least 
because I think it fatally harms their 
attempt to improve their organisation. 

I have taken an interest in the SWP 
crisis, and the prescriptive principle 
I apply here, as ever, is that action 
should be substantively rational, so 
when participating in the crisis of a 
rev-soc organisation we shouldn’t lose 
sight of the imperative that we always 
have to struggle in a healthy way for 
our ultimate aim, the more decent 
life that has historically been termed 
socialism or communism. Health 
requires transparent airing of party 
differences in public, because workers 
and their allies deserve to know what is 
happening. Moreover, being transparent 
is even more of an imperative if you 
are faced by a leadership controlling 
a bureaucratically centralist 
organisation like the SWP. 

The tone was set by the inaugural 
Defence faction meeting when it 
agreed “in a near unanimous vote 
to stop the commentary on blogs 
and Facebook and use the channels 
opened up by the faction to conduct the 
argument internally within the party” 
(Rob Owen’s summary on behalf of the 
faction committee, February 18,sentto 
all faction members - and the world). 
Another document, the unsigned and 
undated ‘Internet’, put Socialist Unity 
blog in the same camp as the Daily 
Mail', “hostile sources that aim to 
destroy the party”. As if. 

Even so, the leaks have continued, 
not least to the Weekly Worker, but 
importantly the Democratic Renewal 
Platform blog has been abandoned. 
Defence have been very polite, but 
not gracious enough to stand up for 
the SWP constitution, which makes the 
pre-conference discussion a mandatory 
three months (article 4). The ‘lynchers’ 
have correctly taken this timidity as a 
sign of weakness, and are structuring the 
district aggregates, where conference 
delegates are elected, giving the two 
central committee speakers 45 minutes, 
but Defence only six minutes. 

The response by the Defence 
faction committee is nothing less 
than a humiliation: “Comrades in the 
aggregate should propose votes are 
taken on two changes - firstly to give the 
faction speaker the right of reply, and 
secondly to give a longer introduction.” 
Comrades, if equality is good enough 
for the workers, it’s good enough for 
you! What is wrong with you all? First 
the CC discarding the constitution, then 
this. But there’s no surprise: they had 
you sussed - unfortunately. 

The Defence strategy of splendid 
isolation and being nice has had three 
deadly effects: they have struggled less 
effectively; it has emboldened their 
opponents, the Lynch Mob faction 
(undeclared); and all this isn’t healthy 
for the rest of the labour and socialist 
movement, not least knowing that it 
seems lambs are being quietly put to 
the slaughter. 

Important in explaining this 
readiness to turn inwards is party 
loyalty. It is clear that in Britain today 
there is an unhealthy, intense rivalry 
between professed rev-soc groups - in 
a phrase, destructive sectarianism - so, 
and this is more pronounced in younger 
comrades, when someone joins a group 
they soon leam what distinguishes them 
from all the others, and they develop 
an antipathy towards their competitors, 
even viewing them as enemies rather 
than opponents - it’s pretty much off 


the radar to see them as allies, let alone 
fellow comrades. So a group loyalty 
is continually engendered and in the 
case of the SWP this is grandiosed as 
party loyalty, elevating the member to 
being part of something with an exalted 
quality. 

A final point. When the stalwart 
defender of the Lynch Mob faction 
on Socialist Unity blog, ‘stuart’, got 
banned, people were no longer being 
kept on their toes, so the quality of 
comments went down, as did my 
interest in contributing. We all too 
readily forget there is much virtue in the 
liberal opposition to censorship, for it 
supports conditions more conducive to 
rational argument, to pushing people to 
improve what they say, to letting people 
freely change their minds and to giving 
us all a better chance to recognise what 
the facts are. 

The SWP has had five weeks 
of excitement and, in whatever 
constrained way, the beginnings of 
letting a hundred flowers bloom, of 
letting a hundred schools contend. 
Maybe Defence members will try 
again within the SWP, but in a more 
efficacious way; or maybe if they are 
forced out or find it unbearable they 
can take part in creating a lively, joyous 
rev-soc organisation, preferably fusing 
with other groups, something that it 
would be a pleasure to join. Not easy, 
but what is? 

Jara Handala 
email 

CP opportunism 

Reading Jack Conrad’s overview of 
the essentials of “the kind of principles 
and politics outlined in the Communist 
manifesto, Erfurt programme and 
Parti Ouvrier” reminded me of endless 
discussions in Communist Party 
meetings 60 years ago (‘Broad bad, 
mass good’, February 21). 

I was an active member of the Young 
Communist League and prospective 
party candidate for Battersea borough 
council. Party policy regarding religion 
was a frequent issue; the British road to 
socialism had just been launched; for 
the first time since the war, travel to 
Europe was becoming easy for working 
class youngsters, many of whom were 
going abroad for the first time, attending 
the Stalinist-organised, biennial ‘youth 
festivals’ held in communist capitals: 
Prague, Budapest, East Berlin, 
Bucharest, Warsaw, Moscow, etc (I 
attended three of them). 

Religion was always a touchy 
question in the party ranks; although 
few Christians were members in 
Britain, extraordinary efforts were 
made to recruit god-worshippers to 
popular-front bodies, revolving around 
the ‘broad peace movement’. As local 
YCL secretary in 1955, I visited 
two church fellowships in Balham 
and Battersea, seeking applicants 
to join our peace group headed for 
the Warsaw youth festival! As with 
Canon Collins in the later Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament, the party 
press gave much publicity to prominent 
Christian fellow travellers, making 
them figureheads of the ‘popular 
movement’. National and international 
festival committees brought together 
contacts (and friendships) between 


British youngsters and contemporaries 
in France and Italy - two countries 
where thousands of Catholics were 
persuaded there was no contradiction 
between their religious allegiance and 
membership of the Communist Party. 

Coincidentally, while reading 
Jack’s article, I received an email 
from an old Australian comrade, with 
a spoof ‘job vacancy’ advertisement. 
Headed ‘Pontiff’, the advert describes 
a “Rome-based” job, involving 
“extensive travel”. The employer 
“urgently seeks a spiritual leader”, a 
“dogmatic individual with a flair for 
ignoring empirical evidence” and notes 
that “Experience covering up sexual 
abuse scandal being highly desirable”. 
In conclusion, the applicant is warned 
that the “Holy See is not an equal 
opportunities employer”. 

I don’t know the source of this 
spoof - but it’s good fun and, in a 
few words, making some important 
points. Amazingly, the thought that 
immediately sprang to mind as I read 
it was that in the early 1950s, had I 
distributed a leaflet like that, I would 
have faced severe party discipline. 
Incredibly, thousands of us rank-and- 
file members had positioned ourselves 
in a ridiculous position - studying 
‘Marxism’ and class struggle at party 
seminars, while emphatically declaring, 
on public platforms, that Winston 
Churchill was a ‘progressive Tory’ and 
the Dean of Canterbury would play an 
important ideological role in the future 
‘socialist Britain’; how did we manage 
to reconcile such contradictory beliefs 
- an (almost instinctive) revulsion 
for religion, which we transformed, 
intellectually, into an ‘ally’ in the battle 
for working class power. We used to 
publicly declare we were “putting 
Marxism into practice”! 

The practical consequences 
of opportunism, discussed so 
appropriately by Jack Conrad. 

Bob Potter 
email 

Nota bene 

James Turley seems to distinguish 
between regarding bourgeois society 
as a whole and the Social Democratic 
Party of Germany and Second 
International in the crisis of World 
War I as exhibiting what Lukacs called 
the problem of ‘reification’, as if the 
workers’ movement were somehow 
apart from bourgeois society (Letters, 
February 21). 

Has the dialectic been ruled out 
of court? No self-contradictions 
and no need for self-overcoming 
transformations in the history of 
Marxism? The subtitle of Lukacs’s 
book History and class consciousness 
was Studies in Marxist dialectics. 
Turley doesn’t consider that it just as 
well could have been called Studies 
in the dialectics of Marxism. For 
Hegelian and thus Marxist dialectics 
is not extrinsic to its object, but 
rather critically reflexive of it: how 
to understand history from within the 
process of historical development? 

At stake here is not ‘historical 
relativism’, but rather the dialectics 
of history: was Marxism historically 
subject to self-contradiction? Turley 
appears to dismiss this possibility, 


Ten wasted years? 

The anti-war movement since Iraq 

CPGB public meeting, Calthorpe Arms, 

252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1 

Saturday March 9,12 noon to 5pm 

Speakers: Moshe Machover 

(founder member of Israeli socialist organisation Matzpen); 

Mike Macnair (CPGB) 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk 
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where this was Lukacs’s central concern 
in History and class consciousness. 
Like many readers, Turley sunders the 
two parts of Lukacs’s title, ‘history’ 
and ‘class-consciousness’, rather than 
regarding their intrinsic interrelation 
for Marxists: ‘class-consciousness’ is 
consciousness of history, especially of 
its dialectical contradictions. Marxism 
was part of the history it sought to 
understand - and change. 

Turley simultaneously condemns 
Lukacs for Hegelianism and tries 
to defend Lukacs against my 
characterisation of History and 
class consciousness’s essential 
Hegelianism! Is there no dialectic of 
theory and practice in the history of 
Marxism worth considering? Or are 
we left only with the standards of 
historicism for regarding the history 
of Marxism? Is there no place for what 
Hegel called “philosophical history” in 
Turley’s consideration of the history of 
Marxism? 

This is not a matter of some 
supposed wilful “procrustean” (mis) 
interpretation of historical Marxism, 
but rather of finding the ‘red thread’ that 
links Marx, Engels, Lenin, Luxemburg, 
Trotsky, Lukacs and Adorno (among 
others): that is, the immanent dialectical 
critique of the workers’ movement for 
socialism, including the critical self¬ 
reflection of Marxism, or Marxism’s 
dreaded Hegelianism, which Turley 
seems eager to cut, in favour of the 
standards of pre-Kantian, pre-critical, 
naive bourgeois thought, long after its 
innocence was lost - in the late 18th 
century. Why? 

Or worse: Althusserian anti- 
Hegelianism - not merely sub¬ 
bourgeois, but avowedly pre-Socratic! 
An exemplary case of regression in the 
history of Marxism. Just as - and indeed 
owing to - Heidegger’s anti-bourgeois 
regression in the history of philosophy. 
In Turley’s view the reactionary anti¬ 
bourgeois character of Heidegger’s 
philosophy would not be the expression 
of the reactionary anti-bourgeois 
politics of Nazism that Heidegger 
joined or the regression of bourgeois 
society in fascism, but somehow 
apart from it. Indeed, we may not be 
able to fully understand the historical 
moment of Hitler’s Mein Kampf in 
the present - history does grant some 
small mercies! But Hitler was not 
merely wrongheaded: millions joined 
Nazism for some reason, not simply for 
lack of reason! But I thought we were 
discussing not the right, but the left, 
and Marxism in particular. 

Lenin warned in his Testament 
that the leading Bolshevik theorist, 
Bukharin, perhaps never “understood 
dialectics”, and so could not quite be 
considered as “fully Marxist”. The 
leading Bolshevik theorist! This was in 
the same year as the writing of Lukacs’s 
History and class consciousness. 
Neither Lukacs’s critique of the historic 
crisis of Marxism nor Lenin’s warning 
about the legacy of Bolshevism was 
heeded. Nota benel 
Chris Cutrone 
Platypus Affiliated Society 

Worse than 

As reported in the media (see, 
for example, www.itv.com/news/ 
update/2013-02-21/galloway-storms- 
out-of-debate-with-israeli-citizen), 
Mr George Galloway walked out of 
a student debate in Oxford when he 
discovered that his Zionist opponent 
was an Israeli citizen: “I don’t 
recognise Israel and I don’t debate with 
Israelis.” 

Note that the reason he gave for 
refusing to debate with his would-be 
opponent is not the fact that the latter 
is a Zionist - indeed, he had knowingly 
agreed to the debate on this very 
basis - but that he is an Israeli citizen. 
Presumably, this refusal would stupidly 
extend also to the 20% of Israeli 
citizens who are Arabs. Alternatively, 
Mr Galloway would have to choose 
his interlocutors according to their 
ethnicity. That would be far worse 


than stupid. 

Perhaps he would like to debate this 
point with me. But hold on! I am an 
Israeli citizen... 

Moshe Machover 

email 

First time 

It is hardly surprising that people no 
longer trust establishment politicians. 
Not only do their parties all say much 
the same thing: their leaders try to 
cover up any abuses of their power. 

Within the last four days we 
have seen: further evidence that the 
economic policies of this Conservative/ 
Lib Dem government have failed; no 
alternative put forward by Labour; 
a leading Liberal Democrat accused 
of totally inappropriate behaviour 
towards women party members; and 
the leader of the Lib Dems - deputy 
prime minister Nick Clegg - denying 
claims of a cover-up over the alleged 
inappropriate behaviour. 

There are a number of conclusions 
we can draw. Clearly this government’s 
policies are not working, and there is no 
credible opposition to it. Last Friday, 
Britain’s economic credibility suffered 
a humiliating blow when Moody’s - 
one of the world’s top rating agencies 
- announced it was downgrading 
Britain’s creditworthiness from AAA 
to AA1, marking the first time in the 
UK’s history that it has had a less than 
perfect rating. 

On the same day, parliament’s 
own public accounts committee 
announced that, despite costing 
billions of pounds, the government’s 
flagship work programme only got 
3.6% of the long-term unemployed 
off benefits and into secure work in 
its first 14 months. 

Public spending cuts are not needed 
and will not work. These events prove 
us right. So what does the main 
established opposition do? We only 
have to look locally to Coventry to 
see that it is doing nothing to oppose 
these policies. Coventry’s Labour 
council will this week vote through 
£61 million of cuts, decimating local 
services and cutting 800 jobs. Labour 
councillors will not oppose these 
Con-Dem cuts, even though they 
hit the poor disproportionately hard. 
Not a single Labour MP or councillor 
was seen on a march on Saturday in 
Coventry to pledge their support for 
the campaign against the cuts, or to 
speak out against their devastating 
impact. 

Now, on top of all this, we have the 
allegations of inappropriate behaviour 
towards women by leading Liberal 
Democrat Lord Rennard. First, Nick 
Clegg states he didn’t know about 
these allegations until just before 
Channel 4 News broadcast them on 
Thursday February 21. A couple of 


Great 

W ith a day to go, February’s 
fighting fund is just a little 
short of the £1,500 we need to 
meet our running costs. So far we 
have raised £1,336, thanks to the 
efforts of our readers. But we can 
still reach the target if comrades 
respond as soon as they read this. 
Please use PayPal or make a bank 
transfer (sort code: 30-99-64; 
account: 00744310). 

Among the £302 received over 
the last seven days was a brilliant 
£100 cheque from comrade GD, 
plus £20 from PL added to her 
subscription. (Mind you, because 
of a mix-up over payment we have 
been unable to collect our mail for 
the last couple of days, so please 
forgive me if I haven’t mentioned 
your donation.) Then there were 


days later he admitted to being made 
aware in 2008 of “indirect and non¬ 
specific concerns” about inappropriate 
behaviour towards women by the peer. 
In fact, we know of five allegations 
that were made against Lord Rennard 
between 2003 and 2008. Furthermore, 
we now know that just before the last 
general election in 2010, Clegg’s 
office received emailed questions 
about these five allegations. So why 
has he tried to cover all this up? 

We need a clean break - a new 
politics with new ideas. The Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition has 
both. 

Pete McLaren 

Rugby Tusc 

Big Brother 

Newcastle council’s controversial 
leader, Nick Forbes, has been accused 
of using Big Brother bullying-style 
tactics after a protestor was arrested 
following a short exchange with the 
council leader at the end of the city’s 
largest anti-cuts protest on February 
16. 

‘Don’ Macdonald, a Newcastle-based 
youth worker, had helped to organise 
the 1,500-strong demonstration against 
cuts to play, youth, library and leisure 
services. At the end of the demonstration 
he approached the Labour leader and 
told him that he had sold out the city. 
Six hours later, at 10 o’clock at night, 
Don was arrested at his home. Don, who 
was alone with his six-year-old child 
at the time of his arrest, was taken to 
North Tyneside Area Command HQ, 
where he was offered a fixed-penalty 
notice under section 5 of the Public 
Order Act for behaviour “likely to cause 
harassment, alarm or distress”. He was 
released at 2.30 in the morning. He is 
strongly contesting the allegations and 
has rejected the offer of a fixed-penalty 
notice. 

Don said: “In a democracy, elected 
representatives should be prepared 
to listen to the concerns of residents. 
I can’t believe that Nick Forbes got 
the police to knock on my door late at 
night and drag me from my family for 
expressing my opinions. Free speech is 
not harassment!” 

Nick Forbes has caused controversy 
over the scale of cuts in Newcastle and 
has recently been accused of hiding 
away from constituents and limiting 
their access to him. In the last couple 
of weeks he has turned off his Twitter 
account, not turned up to meetings and 
avoided residents’ forums, where people 
want to complain about the cuts. Now 
we’re not even allowed to talk to him 
in the street! Forbes is using the police 
in a crude and desperate attempt to 
intimidate opposition to his nasty cuts 
programme. 

Defence Campaign 
Newcastle 


scope 

those standing order stalwarts, 
whose contributions added up to 
£167 - thank you, JT (£75), DS 
(£35), DT (£25), DO (£20) and 
DC (£12). Plus a couple of handy 
PayPal gifts from JW (£10) and 
RW (£5). 

But I do keep pointing out that 
such donations account for a tiny 
proportion of our web readership. 
Last week, for instance, we had 
15,155 online readers. Did I say 
‘tiny’? How about ‘minuscule’? 
This is one area where there is 
great scope for improvement. 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday March 3, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by discussion and Capital 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
This meeting: chapter 13: ‘Cooperation’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: an intensive study of mythology 
Tuesday March 5, 6.15pm: ‘Community, individual and the origins 
of money’. Speaker: Richard Seaford. 

St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 
(Camden Town tube). £10 waged, £5 low waged, £3 unwaged. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Free all anti-imperialist prisoners 

Thursday February 28, 7pm: Meeting, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, London WC1. Speakers include: Republican Sinn Fein, 

Basque POWs, Labour Representation Committee, Counihan-Sanchez 
Homeless Campaign, Sri Lanka Frontline Socialist Party. 

Organised by Irish Republican Prisoners Support Group and Brent 
Labour Representation Committee: 

www.scribd.com/doc/124133460/Irish-Republican-Prisoners-Support- 
Group-Pub lie-meeting. 

What next after Leveson? 

Thursday February 28, 6.30pm: Discussion, NUJ headquarters, 308- 
312 Gray’s Inn Road, London WC 1. 

Organised by NUJ: freelanceoffice@nuj.org.uk. 

The left and Zionism 

Thursday February 28,6.30pm: Book launch, ‘The British left and 
Zionism: history of a divorce’. Speaker: Paul Keleman. Tapestry room, 
Firth Court, University of Sheffield, Western Bank, S10. 

Organised by Modern History Group and Sheffield PSC: 
www.sheffieldpsc.org.uk. 

Manchester against the EDL 

Saturday March 2, 11am: Protest against the English Defence 
League. Assemble Piccadilly Gardens, Manchester M60. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Jewish opposition to Zionism 

Saturday March 2, 1pm to 7pm 

Sunday March 3,10am to 6.30pm: Conference, 24 Greencoat Place, 
London SW1. Speakers include: Ilan Pappe, Moshe Machover, Helen 
Beer, Cloe Skinner. 

Organised by Jews for the Boycott of Israeli Goods: 
wwwjews4big.wordpress.com. 

International Brigade remembered 

Saturday March 2, 11am to 5.30pm: Memorial lecture and 
conference, Manchester Conference Centre, Sackville Street, 
Manchester Ml. £10, £25 including buffet lunch. 

Organised by Lawrence and Wishart: www.lwbooks.co.uk. 

Unite Against Fascism 

Saturday March 2,10am to 4.30pm: Annual conference, TUC 
Congress House, Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

After Italy’s elections 

Monday March 4, 6.45pm: Meeting, Cafe Diplo, Gallery, 70-77 
Cowcross Street, London ECl.Speaker: Toby Abse. 

Organised by Friends of Le Monde Diplomatique'. 
www.monde-diplo-friends.org.uk. 

Take over the banks 

Tuesday March 5, 7pm: Pamphlet launch, committee room 6, House 
of Commons, London SW1. Speakers include Matt Wrack and John 
McDonnell MP. 

Organised by Fire Brigades Union: www.fbu.org.uk. 

Miners banners restored 

Wednesday March 6,12 noon to 4pm: National Coal Mining 
Museum, Caphouse Colliery New Road, Overton, West Yorkshire. 
Display of Follonsby and Lingey House union banners. Includes talk 
by David Douglass and children’s choir. 

Organised by National Coal Mining Museum: www.ncm.org.uk. 

International Women’s Day 

Thursday March 7, 6pm: Trade union event, Congress House, Great 
Russell Street, London WC1. Support the struggle for Arab women’s 
rights. Free, but registration essential: pbrown@tuc.org.uk. 

Organised by Trades Union Congress: www.tuc.org.uk. 

Swansea against the NF 

Saturday March 9, 11am: Protest against the National Front. 
Assemble Castle Square, Swansea. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

Stop the benefit cuts 

Saturday March 9,11am to 5pm: Conference, University of London 
Union, Malet Street, London WC1. Registration necessary: http:// 
benefitjustice.wordpress.com. 

Organised by Campaign for Benefit Justice: 
www.benefitjustice.wordpress.com. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put the CPGB’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to get in contact. 
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Silence of the lambs 

The ‘softly, softly’ approach of the Socialist Workers Party opposition contrasts with the leadership’s 
aggression, argues Paul Demarty 



Opposition needs to stop being the victim 


T here have been several times 
during the Socialist Workers 
Party’s ongoing crisis when it 
looked, for all the world, like it would 
be over soon. 

It looked, first of all, like the 
clockwork-regular griping of more 
sensible voices in the pre-conference 
internal bulletins would amount, as 
nearly always, to nothing substantial 
- but then the central committee 
made the fateful decision to expel 
four comrades for discussing internal 
politics, including the bungled rape 
allegation against ‘comrade Delta’, 
during a private Facebook chat. 

It looked like the factions that 
resulted from that act would simply 
be defeated at conference - but the 
disputes committee debacle saw all hell 
break loose and, for what must be the 
first time in decades, an open factional 
struggle of admirable panache and 
ferocity. The meeting of the national 
committee a month ago was supposed 
to draw a line under the battle, but 
succeeded only in multiplying the 
numbers opposed to the leadership, 
and producing another faction. 

The next candidate for ‘resolving’ 
the crisis is the upcoming special 
conference. Given the endless surprises 
throughout this whole story, it is hardly 
beyond the bounds of possibility that 
the CC will once again fail to ‘restore 
order’. There is still time for the 
opposition factions - the ‘moderates’ 
of In Defence of Our Party, and the 
‘radicals’ of Democratic Renewal - to 
turn things around. Yet it is less likely 
this time, and the leadership has reason 
to be cautiously confident that its 
campaign of smears, intimidation and 
bureaucratic manoeuvres will finally 
bear bitter fruit. 

Dirty tricks 

Why such pessimism? After all, the 
opposition is now larger than it has 
ever been - over 500 members at the 
last count, getting on for half of the 
SWP’s active membership (as opposed 
to the nakedly stupid official figures). It 
claims the allegiance of unimpeachable 
Cliffites, such as Ian Birchall and Colin 
Barker. 

Yet - as I argued last week 1 - 
IDOP has adopted exactly the wrong 
strategy. Its fundamental aim, in the 
words of leading light Rob Owen, is 
to “maintain party unity” and avert 
a split; as such, it seeks a reasonable 
compromise between the opposition 
and the leadership, so that a line can 
really be drawn under the matter, 
with the humble acknowledgement of 
mistakes on ‘both sides’, allowing the 
SWP to ‘move forward’. 

To this end, various olive branches 
have been offered to the leadership. 
Most importantly, there has been a 
collective decision to work exclusively 
through the existing structures of the 
SWP, and thus suspend open criticism 
of the leadership and exposure of its 
grubbier activities. 

This commits IDOP to fighting on 
the CC’s turf. It is an understandable 
mistake, because much of the IDOP 
majority talks almost as if this is not a 
fight at all; and also because many of 
its most active comrades have cut their 
teeth leading SWP ‘interventions’ in 
the world at large, through its ‘united 
fronts’ (emphasis on the word ‘front’). 
As such, its recommendations to faction 
activists have the character of the way 
in which the SWP at large recruits to 
itself - providing a ‘crib sheet’ for ring- 
rounds to activists. 2 

Yet they are under no illusions as 


to the sort of thing their opponents 
are up to. The CC is desperately 
keen to make the March 10 special 
conference a rout. Aggregates - the 
regional meetings of the SWP which 
elect delegates - look to be rigged by all 
means short of literally stuffing ballot 
boxes. IDOP reports that aggregates so 
far have seen CC supporters packing 
meetings and insisting on sending 
no opposition delegates at all to the 
conference. “In the Home Counties 
and Leicester,” IDOP points out, 
“CC supporters prevented any IDOP 
members being elected - even using 
inactive and non-subs-paying members 
to block key party activists from going 
to conference.” Similar stories abound 
in Hackney, Glasgow and elsewhere. 

The CC has also encouraged, as 
Party Notes puts it without a hint 
of self-awareness, “debate [on] the 
issues at conference” by awarding its 
supporters a minimum of 45 minutes 
of speaking time, and an opposition 
speaker - should any be lucky enough 
to be called - just six minutes. No 
wonder district after district is being 
steamrollered by the bureaucracy. “It 
seems [CC supporters] don’t have 
the confidence to argue their case 
politically without the advantage of 45 
minutes for one side against six for the 
other,” the IDOP document drily notes. 

The comrades even drop dark hints 
of active sabotage: “At yesterday’s 
faction meeting in Manchester ... 
comrades on arriving found that the 
room booking had mysteriously 
vanished. The room for tonight’s Leeds 
faction meeting had also been cancelled 
by someone else.” 

Self-censorship 

Given how little time the comrades are 
being given to speak within aggregates, 
it is all the more stupid to suspend 
public criticism. Unfortunately, as a 
platform within IDOP, Democratic 
Renewal - including Richard Seymour, 
China Mieville and others - has 
acceded to this edict, and suspended 
its International Socialism blog. Even 
the four expelled comrades - who 
recently had their expulsions ratified 
by the infamous disputes committee, 
although they will generously be 
allowed to reapply for membership in 
18-24 months time - are keeping quiet, 
barring some disappointed but stoical 
complaints on (what else?) Facebook. 
This is particularly odd, seeing as they 
are obviously not under any kind of 
discipline. 

Perhaps they genuinely expect to be 
allowed back into the SWP in two years 
time; but that really depends. After all, 
if the CC is defeated and ousted - if 
there is a revolution in the SWP - then 


they could be back in the fold within 
a month. If, on the other hand, the CC 
successfully clamps down, then all 
manner of unsavoury outcomes are 
possible. Perhaps, in two years, the 
SWP will have shrivelled to a state 
where no right-thinking person would 
apply to rejoin; perhaps it will have 
disappeared altogether; perhaps it will 
have some other existence. One thing 
is absolutely certain: it is very unlikely 
that Paris Thompson, Tim Nelson, 
Adam Marks and Charlotte Bence 
will ever again be SWP members 
while Alex Callinicos and the rest of 
the current CC faction hold the whip. 

The suspension of public criticism, 
of course, does not have any immediate 
practical effect for the rest of us. At 
the Weekly Worker, we are receiving 
(from the most unlikely sources) 
‘updates’ from both IDOP and the CC 
on an almost daily basis at the moment 
- the SWP is a leaky boat at the best 
of times, and all the more so now 
that it is obviously holed beneath the 
waterline. The same is no doubt true of 
various others outside the SWP: Andy 
Newman, the sub-Stalinist blogger, 
clearly has his sources, and so does the 
International Socialist Organisation in 
America, which has publicly opposed 
the SWP leadership. Even the Irish SWP 
has passed a resolution condemning 
its British comrades’ handling of the 
Delta case. 

The difference is this. In this 
situation, all the old leadership 
accusations ‘still work’. The opposition 
can still be smeared as taking a lead 
from ‘outside the party’, and in cahoots 
with the SWP’s enemies. But when 
the IS blog was on the warpath, the 
most devastating material was being 
published by people who openly 
affirmed their loyalty to the SWP 
project. The opposition was able to 
take ownership of the struggle; it was 
able to go on the offensive. That we 
have gotten to this point proves that it 
was a successful tactic. 

But now the opposition - by 
accepting in principle the ‘keep it 
internal’ dictum of the CC - can no 
longer defend itself from such slurs. 
The paradoxical result is that the 
dispute, far from thereby being limited 
to the SWP, inevitably is routed through 
all kinds of ‘external’ channels. The 
‘open struggle’ will continue as long as 
there are people prepared to leak every 
document as soon as it arrives; the 
opposition has merely made the absurd 
decision not to take control of when and 
how its own input goes public. 

More provocations 

Meanwhile, the general attitude of 
the CC loyalists becomes ever more 


unpleasant. 

On the sillier end of the scale, 
there are attempts by more simple- 
minded CC supporters to lend weight 
to the innumerable comparisons 
of the current SWP crisis and the 
explosion of Gerry Healy’s Workers 
Revolutionary Party, by spouting the 
sort of paranoid gibberish that Healy 
made his trademark. Simon Assaf has 
been particularly busy in this regard, 
accusing all and sundry of being state 
agents on Twitter. 

More serious than the gibberings 
of a moron like Assaf - and in some 
ways more bizarre - is the re-entry of 
the SWP’s students into this affair. 
A rather Delphic conference motion, 
proposed by one ‘Anna G’ (presumably 
Gluckstein) and seconded by ‘Alan 
W’, has been agreed by the Tottenham 
branch and is now circulating widely 
within the organisation. It is titled - 
again, with no intended irony - ‘Taking 
the long view’. 

“There is a huge fear amongst our 
comrades that if we are too hard in 
holding the positions democratically 
won at our conference, branches 
and elected national committee we 
will lose many of the young student 
members of our organisation,” states 
the motion. “None of us want that to 
happen. However... we cannot hold on 
to members at a political price which 
will fundamentally damage our ability 
to organise.” On the bright side, “new 
students arrive at colleges every year. 
If we raise the level of politics to fit the 
present situation, the SWP can recruit 
and develop layers of Marxist students 
successfully.” 3 

An IDOP statement makes the 
obvious point - this motion “lays the 
ground for a justification for forcing a 
split between the students and the party, 
while justifying taking disciplinary 
measures against students who remain 
in the organisation post-conference”. 4 
As the CC’s most idiotic hack, Weyman 
Bennett, asked in an earlier phase of 
the crisis, “Who cares if we lose 30 
students?” The numbers are probably 
closer to 300, but, still, who cares? That 
appears to be the view of Anna G. 

It is undeniable that the Socialist 
Worker Student Society has been most 
restive in the post-conference period. 
Mark Bergfeld, student organiser, 
resigned from the CC last month, 
and two SWSS candidates for NUS 
positions have had their candidacies 
effectively canned by the SWP student 
office. 

Worse, according to IDOP, “The 
student office has almost dissolved 
itself post-conference. Many SWSS 
groups are no longer being contacted 
by the student office. No reason has 


been provided for this.” No reason 
is necessary, of course, since various 
SWSS branches effectively signed 
their own excommunications by openly 
criticising the SWP leadership. The 
Kimber-Callinicos clique is evidently 
prepared, if necessary, to lose whole 
swathes of SWSS, if that is what it 
takes to crush the SWP opposition. 

More evidence - if it were needed 

- that the leadership is preparing a 
split. ‘Party unity’ is to be on its terms 
or none at all. Oppositionists will be 
expected to recant, to defend in public 
whatever asinine, self-justifying line 
comes out of the special conference, 
humiliating themselves before their 
comrades, colleagues and the class; 
they will not be trusted with any serious 
party roles, and internally ostracised. 
Their lives will be made unpleasant, in 
the expectation that they will leave. If 
they do not leave, and they step out of 
line, they will be expelled. This is what 
employment law calls ‘constructive 
dismissal’ - but the SWP is not bound 
by the strictures of‘bourgeois legality’. 

It should be clear, then, what defeat 
means for IDOP. In fact it seems to 
be ‘managing expectations’ already: 
“There will also be a national faction 
caucus and meeting on Saturday 
March 9,” the faction writes. “As 
well as preparing for conference, the 
caucus will discuss how we can hold 
comrades in the party afterwards and 
continue to fight for a stronger SWP 
after the faction dissolves at the end of 
conference ” (our emphasis). 

Is this an admission of defeat? It is 
to be hoped that things are otherwise. 
Yet there is a patently obvious way to 
“continue to fight for a stronger SWP” 
after conference in the event of a defeat 

- do not dissolve the faction. A faction 
that is to reappear in - what? - six 
months when the next pre-conference 
period begins to “continue to fight” is 
a permanent faction, comrades. Alex 
Callinicos will correctly point that out. 
Seymour, Mieville and co will celebrate 
the fact, because they understand that the 
ban on permanent factions is a stupidity 
(if they have not been expelled). Under 
the SWP constitution - that bureaucrat’s 
charter - it is impossible to rebel by 
half-measures. 

But before thinking about how to 
continue the fight, it would be better 
to stop playing rope-a-dope and land a 
few punches now. The comrades’ own 
reports make it abundantly clear - the 
forthcoming special conference is a 
stitch-up that would make Vladimir 
Putin proud. The last posting on the 
IS blog carries the title: “When is a 
conference not a conference?” How 
right they have been proven; and, if 
they must cease publication, then no 
more poignant last word could have 
taken its place. 

IDOP comrades should give it 
another read; or, better still, they 
should open their eyes and ears. How 
many aggregates have to be packed, 
how many pseudo-members have to be 
cajoled into being voting fodder, how 
many calumnies and insults have to be 
thrown around, before the comrades 
accept this inevitable conclusion and 
denounce these sham proceedings? • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. ‘Lynch mobs and lese-majeste\ February 21. 

2. http://cpgb.org.uk/home/weekly-worker/online- 
only/caucus-documents-and-IDOP-update. 

3. http://sovietgoonboy.wordpress. 
com/2013/02/27/another-brick-in-the-wall. 

4. http://cpgb.org.uk/home/weekly-worker/online- 
only/expel-the-students. 
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Trip down memory lane 
with the hopelessly hopeful 

Stan Keable of Labour Party Marxists gives his assessment of the 40th AGM of the Campaign for 
Labour Party Democracy 



O ne could not help feeling 
admiration for the dogged 
persistence of the 80 or 
so (mostly) ageing Labour Party 
comrades who packed into the 
Brockway room at Conway Hall 
for the February 23 CLPD annual 
general meeting. Where other 
leftwingers have been driven out of 
the party or given up the ghost in the 
face of New Labour’s hollowing out 
of party democracy, or resigned in 
disgust at Blair’s participation in the 
2003 invasion of Iraq, these Labour 
socialists had stuck with their party 
and their key aims: “a real policy¬ 
making annual conference”; “an 
effective and accountable NEC”; 
and “defence of the trade union link” 
(www.clpd.org.uk). 

But along with admiration 
came pity. Tenacity has long since 
morphed into stubbornness and blind 
faith in an illusory clause-four state 
socialism which never can and never 
should exist. The welfare state, with 
its council housing and national 
health service, its bureaucratic 
management and patronising style, 
was not generously delivered gratis 
to a grateful working class, courtesy 
of an enlightened, socialist Labour 
government. It was part of the social 
democratic settlement across western 
Europe - a concession to placate the 
post-war working class and keep it 
from socialism. A concession financed 
by an ascendant US superpower with 
its Marshall Plan. In World War II, 
Stalin’s bureaucratic ‘socialism’ 
had vastly extended its territory into 
eastern Europe, and mass communist 
parties existed in the west, constituting 
a potential threat to capitalism. 

These conditions do not exist today, 
and are not about to be replicated. In 
particular, the US, although still the 
top-dog capitalist power, is in decline 
(along with the decline of the 
capitalist system as a whole), and 
is not in a position to finance 
a recovery like the post-war 
boom. 

But a return to Clem 
Attlee’s 1945 Labour 
government and the myth 
of Keynesian-managed 
capitalism is what the CLPD 
comrades hopelessly long 
for - and they imagine this 
to have been a first step 
in the implementation 
of Sidney Webb’s 
pseudo-socialist 
clause four, for the 
nationalisation 
of the “means 
of production, 
distribution 
and exchange”. 

Clause four was 
cunningly inserted 
into the Labour Party 
constitution in 1918 to 
keep workers inspired by 
the 1917 Russian Revolution 
within the safe limits of 
parliamentary socialism. 
Significantly, the “immediate 
cause” of the foundation of the 
CLPD “was Harold Wilson’s 
rejection in 1973 of the proposal 
to take into public ownership some 
25 of the largest manufacturing 


companies, covering the main sections 
of the economy” (http://home.freeuk. 
net/clpd/history. htm). 

Kelvin Hopkins, MP for Luton 
North, opening the meeting, claimed 
that CLPD had “saved the soul of 
the Labour Party” by stopping “Blair 
mark two” - ie, David Miliband - 
from becoming party leader. CLPD 
influence had been decisive. Comrade 
Hopkins was campaign manager for 
the left’s first choice, Diane Abbott (he 
omitted to say: after John McDonnell 
had been betrayed), but CLPD also 
campaigned, successfully, for second- 
choice votes to be cast for Ed Miliband. 
The Blairites are “not the force they 
once were”, he claimed; and, with 
touching naivety: Ed Miliband is “not 
yet a man of the left”. We’ve “got to 
get the Labour front bench to reject 
neoliberalism”, give up their ‘“too far, 
too soon’ nonsense” and emulate the 
public service spending and growth 
of - wait for it - Ecuador. “Let’s have 
1945 all over again”; the 1945 election 
manifesto was a wonderful thing 
(forgetting Labour’s imperialism). 
“If it wasn’t for one 
or two mistakes in 
1951,” he mused 
... And then: “If 
we collected a 
fraction of the 
taxes due, we 
could pay for 
all the things 
we need, and 
the debt would 
start to come 
down.” So much 
for socialism; 
managed capitalism 
will do fine, 
comrade Hopkins 
imagines. 


In the afternoon we were 
treated to similar well-intentioned 
misleadership from comrade Ann 
Pettifor, an economics expert who, 
in the 1970s, had been a member of 
“the Alternative Economic Strategy 
group”. The present crisis was not one 
of international capitalism, she said, 
but of British capitalism. The trouble 
started with deregulation of the banks, 
which began in 1971. The 1944 Labour 
Party pre-election policy document 
is “as relevant today ...” What must 
be done is to “reposition finance as 
servant to production - and labour”. 
If wishes were horses, beggars would 
ride. It is that beautiful, mythical, 
managed capitalism again. To top it 
off, Cathy Newman announced that 
Ken Loach’s new film Spirit of 1945 
is in the cinemas from March 15. But 
is it a documentary or fiction? She did 
not say. 

The comrades were buoyed up 
by the presence of a lively group of 
younger members preparing to make 
a socialist splash at the Young Labour 
conference (Leicester, March 2-3), as 
they did last year. The Blairites who 
run Young Labour “make up 
the rules as they go along”, 
claimed Conrad Landin 
and Dominic Curran. 
YL has no independent 
rules - “just a chapter 
in the Labour Party 
constitution”. 

Other signs 
of hope were 
mentioned. The 
numbers attending 
CLPD fringe 
meetings at the 
2 0 12 


party conference were up, and 
treasurer Russell Cartwright reported 
that individual membership in 2012 
reached 218, including 17 new 
members - evidently a small turn of the 
previously outgoing tide, and already 
in the beginning of 2013 a further 17 
new members had joined. Alongside 
the individual members, there are also 
a few affiliates: 18 CLPs and nine 
other organisations, including four 
national trade unions. 

Chris Mullin was unable to attend, 
so his prepared speech, entitled 
“A trip down memory lane”, was 
read out by Jon Lansman, who 
added his own potted history of 
the organisation, as did Leicester 
South MP Jon Ashworth. We were 
reminded of the major achievements 
of the organisation in advancing party 
democracy. Mandatory reselection 
of parliamentary candidates before 
each election was achieved by 1980, 
so Labour MPs no longer had a seat 
for life. Election of the party leader 
by the whole party, not just the MPs, 
was achieved in January 1981. The 
CLPD had originally campaigned for 
election of the leader by conference, 
but the system adopted was an 
electoral college of three parts - MPs, 
Constituency Labour Parties and 
trade unions. The demand that every 
parliamentary short list must include 
a woman was achieved by 1988. As 
comrade Gary Heather commented, 
this rule had been “used and abused 
politically, but was nevertheless the 
right thing to do”. 

So the CLPD can chalk up some 
‘successes’, it seems. However, for 
Labour Party Marxists, the post of 
party leader is an anti-democratic 
abomination, with its corrupting power 
of patronage, dispensing jobs and 
prospects to careerists in and outside 
of parliament (labourpartymarxists. 
org.uk/aims-and-principles). 
Labour Party NEC member 
Christine Shawcroft 
highlighted the frustration 
delegates felt at the 2012 
party conference when 
the chair ignored 
perfectly valid calls 
for card votes, 
after they had 
obviously 
announced 
the wrong 
result on 


a show of hands. “Unite [the union] 
is angry about card votes,” reported 
Jon Lansman. So the CLPD included 
this in its Charter for a Democratic 
Conference, which the AGM adopted 
and “launched” - overwhelmingly, 
on a show of hands. “Calls for card 
votes must be respected,” it says. I 
wonder if the 2013 conference chair 
will comply ... The charter sets out a 
wish list of improvements in the way 
conference is run. The conference 
arrangements committee “must restore 
its own influence (regaining control 
of conference from party bureaucrats, 
meeting without officials)” - bravo! 
- “and restore the role of conference 
as the party’s sovereign body”. More 
than 50% of conference time should 
be reserved for delegates speaking in 
policy debates - limiting the misuse 
as a public relations exercise. The 
criteria for motions and rule changes 
should be “more flexible and fair”, and 
voting procedures must be “fair and 
democratic”. Apple pie, surely? Lastly, 
“conference decisions and all papers 
should be available to party members 
on Membersnet” - but, strangely, there 
is no demand for them to be available 
to the public - an obvious requirement 
if we want to transform Labour into a 
mass workers’ party. 

Now, an organisation which 
campaigns for democracy must 
itself be a model of good democratic 
practice, an embryo of what it is 
campaigning for in the party. But I 
had mixed feelings about the relaxed, 
easy-going consensus which prevailed 
at this meeting. The atmosphere was 
certainly friendly and inclusive, and 
anyone who wanted to speak had only 
to raise their hand and the chair allowed 
them to comment on the business under 
discussion. No time was given over for 
real debate on the motions, however, 
and almost every proposal was quickly 
voted through - on the understanding, 
it seems, that the EC would be free to 
amend and embellish the text where 
it thought fit. That was certainly the 
case, for example, with respect to the 
charter: although a text was voted on, 
comrades were invited to send in any 
further ideas for inclusion by February 
28, in time to be considered at the first 
EC meeting. 

A similar inclusiveness prevails 
with respect to the EC itself. Although 
a list of EC nominations was voted 
through with no discussion - and no 
scrutiny by the AGM as to who the 
comrades were or what exact politics 
they stood for - the longstanding 
secretary, Peter Willsman, blithely 
announced that “all are welcome on 
the EC” who are “willing to work 
hard for the organisation”. Incredibly, 
for an organisation of 218 members 
(the 2012 total), 188 of whom were, 
so far, paid up for 2013 (the treasurer 
announced), the EC nominations list 
which was adopted wholesale showed 
43 postholders, not to speak of the 
18 regional organisers (for 11 listed 
regions), along with representatives 
of the various affiliates. 

The conference, then, seems to 
have functioned as a willing rubber 
stamp for the politics and proposals 
put before it by its trusted leadership - 
politics which, as I have shown above, 
are, to put it mildly, badly flawed • 
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Self-serving dishonesty 

Do the Socialist Workers Party’s ‘stability’ and ‘clear perspectives’ result from its ban on permanent 
factions? You must be joking, writes Mike Macnair 



Alex Callinicos: kidding himself 


For over 40 years we have refused 
to follow other currents on the 
far left (for example the Fourth 
International) in allowing perma¬ 
nent factions. These inhibit the 
free-flowing debate through which 
comrades can develop the party’s 
perspectives and shift their posi¬ 
tions towards a better understand¬ 
ing of the tasks ahead. Moreover, 
as the partial break-up of the New 
Anti-Capitalist Party in France 
has shown, a regime of permanent 
factions can lead to a situation in 
which members put their faction 
first rather than the organisation as 
a whole. This is why the constitu¬ 
tion requires factions to dissolve af¬ 
ter conference (SWP central com¬ 
mittee response to the Democratic 
Opposition, January 2013). 1 

Hegel remarks somewhere that all 
great world-historic facts and per¬ 
sonages appear, so to speak, twice. 
He forgot to add: the first time as 
tragedy, the second time as farce 
(Karl Marx). 2 

Those who cannot remember the 
past are condemned to repeat it 
(George Santayana). 3 

Leon Trotsky was a Nazi, 

Oh, we knew it for a fact. 

Pravda said it, we all read it 
Before the Stalin-Hitler pact 
(Walter Gourlay). 4 

T he last three of these quotations 
are appropriate responses to the 
first. 

In the first place, the Socialist 
Workers Party leadership’s concept 
of ‘Leninism’ is now quite obviously, 
in the eyes of those outside the far 
left and of many within it, Stalinism 
repeated as farce. No doubt it does not 
feel like farce to comrades presently 
involved in the faction fight on either 
side, but, in spite of the brief episode 
of the 2002-04 anti-war movement, 
the SWP is in terms of British mass 
political dynamics as trivial as any 
of the smaller far-left groups - and 
the faction fight has itself revealed 
how much smaller the SWP’s actual 
active membership is than its claimed 
“registered membership”. 

Secondly, the SWP’s ‘Leninism’ is 
now pretty widely understood to be 
not an imitation of the Bolshevism that 
led the revolution of October 1917, but 
a form of its negation. 5 SWP cadres, 
from Alex Callinicos downwards, 
who cling to the idea that this version 
of ‘Leninism’ has a future, are only 
able to do so by abandoning the idea 
that it still has the cachet of Russian 
Bolshevism, and claiming instead that 
what dead Russians did then cannot 
determine our course of action now, 
and that their ‘Leninism’ shows itself 
to be useful in present-day practical 
politics. But to take this approach 
is precisely to refuse memory, and 
thereby to condemn yourselves to a 
sort of Groundhog day without the 
happy ending - of making the same 
mistakes over and over again. 

Thirdly, both the story that the 
SWP’s ‘genuine democratic debate 
without permanent factionalism’ 
is unique, and the story that it is 
successful in practical politics, are 
fairy tales. They involve systematic 
‘Stalin school’ falsification of the 
politics and history of the tendency 
to which the SWP has been since 
the late 1960s, and still remains, 
politically closest, the Mandelite 
Fourth International. The falsification 


is not as slanderous as the claim that 
‘Leon Trotsky was a Nazi’, but it is 
quite as untrue. 

The ban and the 
US SWP 

The exact date of the IS-SWP’s 
adoption of a formal ban on 
“permanent factions” is not quite 
clear to an outsider. It must have been 
after the expulsion of Workers Fight 
in December 1971, since Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty authors do not 
have an exact date for it. The January 
2013 CC response to the Democratic 
Opposition, quoted above, dates it to 
before January 1973 (“for over 40 
years”), albeit perhaps with poetic 
licence. 6 

By this date the argument which 
Cliff and his co-thinkers adopted 
had been around for 20 years. Cliff 
was a borrower of political ideas to a 
remarkable extent, though he rarely 
acknowledged their source. 7 The 
ban on permanent factions pretty 
clearly came from the USFI’s US 
sympathising organisation, called the 
Socialist Workers Party long before 
the British SWP adopted the name. 

It was first explicitly defended 
by James P Cannon in his speech to 
the November 1953 open plenum 
of the national committee of the US 
SWP, which announced a split with a 
minority, the Cochran-Clarke faction: 

There is no greater abomination in 
the workers’ political movement 
than a permanent faction. There 
is nothing that can demoralise the 
internal life of a party more effi¬ 
ciently than a permanent faction. 
You may say, that is contradicted 
by the experience of Lenin. Didn’t 
he organise a faction in 1903, the 
Bolshevik faction, and didn’t that 
remain a hard-and-fast faction 
all the way up to the revolution? 
Not entirely. The faction of Lenin, 
which split with the Mensheviks in 
1903, and subsequently had nego¬ 
tiations with them and at various 
times united with them in a single 
party, but nevertheless remained 
a faction, was a faction only in its 
outward form ... Lenin’s faction 
was in reality a party. 8 

This was a political judgment. It 
found constitutional expression in 
the US SWP in the resolution The or¬ 
ganisational character of the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party, which was adopted 
in 1965 after the SWP expelled the 
Robertson group (later the Sparta- 
cists), and was published as an SWP 
Education for socialists pamphlet in 
1970. Some of the older leaders of the 
SWP had not fully assimilated what 
the new rule implied. Thus Cannon in 
speeches and letters later published as 
Don’t strangle the party! argued for 
the older political judgment approach. 
Farrell Dobbs’s 1970 lectures on ‘The 
structure and organisational principles 
of the party’ still formulate the issue 
in terms of political judgment rather 
than party rule, and in fact contain an 
explicit assessment that banning fac¬ 
tions could not prevent splits. 9 By the 
early 1970s, however, the US SWP 
was already moving rapidly towards 
organisational means to pre-empt any 
development of political discussion 
outside a very constrained pre-con¬ 
vention period. 10 

Its political orientation was also in 
serious trouble. The SWP correctly 
criticised the USFI majority’s 
adaptation to Guevarist guerrilla 


projects in Latin America, but it 
counterposed to this adaptation 
the idea that prolonged democratic 
openings were to be expected. This 
orientation was made implausible by 
the coups in Bolivia (1971), Chile 
(1973) and especially in Argentina 
(1976). In Argentina the SWP’s 
allies in the Partido Socialista de 
los Trabajadores (Socialist Workers 
Party) led by Nahuel Moreno 
organised substantial forces, but were 
completely unable to chart a political 
course independent of the bourgeois 
‘democratic parties’ as the coup 
(perfectly visibly) approached. 

The USFI majority’s line in the 
Portuguese revolution of 1974-76, 
which tailed the Communist Party and 
the Maoists, was a complete failure; 
but so was the US SWP’s line, which 
tailed the Portuguese Socialist Party. 

In domestic politics, the SWP 
leadership had seen off and expelled 
tendencies which argued for a turn 
from the campuses to the trade 
unions in 1971 and 1974. The 1970s 
saw significant industrial struggles 
in the US, and other far-left groups 
were significantly involved in these. 
In 1978 the SWP leadership lost its 
nerve on this question and proposed 
a ‘wrenching turn’ to send party 
members into manual jobs in basic 
industry on a large scale - ironically, 
just as the 1970s wave of industrial 
struggles began to ebb. 

In July 1979 the US SWP’s 
international policy was struck a 
mortal blow by the Nicaraguan 
revolution. One week before the 
revolution, SWP paper The Militant 
had been denouncing the inevitable 
failure of the Sandinista insurrection 
as an example of the uselessness of 
guerrillaism. Now the SWP abruptly 
reversed course, identifying Nicaragua 
as a new Cuba, and brutally severing 
its links with Latin American 
Trotskyists. By the early 1980s, under 
the leadership of Jack Barnes, the 
SWP openly broke with its Trotskyist 
past in the hope of getting a ‘Cuban- 
Nicaraguan franchise’ - and with this 
turn alienated a large section of its 
cadre. Since then repeated expulsions 
and haemorrhaging of membership 
have reduced it to a groupuscule 
which survives on the royalties of the 
Trotsky copyrights. 


In short, the US SWP defended the 
rejection of permanent factions from 
the 1950s and wrote it into rules in 
1965. From 1971 at the latest, the 
SWP began to implement the policy. 
By pre-emptive strikes against dissent 
before it could flower into factions, 
the leadership in practice deterred any 
form of disagreement. Hence it would 
only hear from branches, lay members 
of the NC and delegates to the party 
convention its own judgments echoed 
back. 

As long as its political orientation 
seemed defensible, this was not 
immediately disastrous. But when this 
fell to the ground in the late 1970s the 
result was that there was no means 
by which an increasing unreality in 
its leadership’s perceptions of the 
world could be corrected by organised 
opposition, or even unorganised 
criticism, giving leaders the ability to 
get beyond group-think. 

The actual formal ban on 
permanent factions is not, in fact, 
necessary to produce the effect. Gerry 
Healy’s Socialist Labour League/ 
Workers Revolutionary Party never 
had such a formal ban. Pre-emptive 
disciplinary action against dissidents 
on factitious charges of indiscipline 
was enough to produce complete 
dominance of group-think, the cult of 
the great individual leader and descent 
into madness. The same is true of the 
Spartacists, and of other less notorious 
groups. 

The British SWP is not yet 
completely detached from reality: 
Alex Callinicos is not yet Jack Barnes. 
But the SWP is now on the verge of 
descent into madness. The idea that 
it will be possible at the March 10 
special conference to ‘draw the line’ 
under the present crisis and move on 
is very like the belief of Barnes and 
his co-thinkers that clearing out the 
Trotskyist oppositional groups in 1983 
would allow the US SWP to move 
forward in unity. 

Factionalism and 
the IMG 

In 2009 John Molyneux wrote: 

At the other end was the ‘ultra- 

democratic’ International Marxist 

Group (IMG), British section of the 


Unified Secretariat of the Fourth 
International, and followers of 
Ernest Mandel. The IMG went so 
far in the opposite direction that 
by the 1970s there were institu¬ 
tionalised permanent factions (at 
least three at any one time), none of 
which had a working majority. At 
this point ultra-democracy seems 
to have turned into its opposite, in 
that the majority of the members 
were unable to assert any kind of 
stable strategy or line ... n 

The more recent SWP leadership 
claim (for example, in the passage 
quoted at the beginning of this arti¬ 
cle) that permanent factions caused 
the break-up of the Nouveau Parti 
Anticapitaliste is not only false, but 
obviously false. We will return to this 
claim later. The IMG is a different 
matter. There were factions, called 
‘tendencies’, in operation at every 
IMG conference after 1973, and the 
IMG (by this stage called the Social¬ 
ist League) broke up into three parts 
over 1986-88: Socialist Action, the 
Communist League and the Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Group. So Molyneux’s 
claim has more plausibility. But it is 
still false. 

The simple part of this falsity is the 
claim that “there were institutionalised 
permanent factions (at least three at 
any one time), none of which had a 
working majority”. This is just plain 
wrong. Between 1970 and 1979 
there was continuously a (small) 
minority faction which supported 
the line of the US SWP, led by Alan 
and Connie Harris, under a variety 
of names. Beyond this, there were 
several oppositional factions (called 
‘tendencies’) in pre-conference 
discussions, but mostly they did not 
lead to ‘no overall majority’ and 
dissolved after the conference. At the 
1973 conference there were, indeed, 
multiple factions - the larger ones 
beyond the pro-SWP tendency, the 
Alan Jones (John Ross), Tony Whelan, 
‘New Course’ (Pat Jordan, Peter 
Gowan, Tariq Ali and others) and 
Robin Blackburn tendencies - and no 
majority. The conference, as was USFI 
practice, gave the largest minority, the 
Jones tendency, a working majority on 
the national committee. 

The ‘no majority at conference’ 
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problem did not re-emerge in the IMG 
until the 1980s. It did so then because 
a majority leadership which had been 
united round the ‘turn to industry’ 
(copied from the US SWP under the 
directions of the USFI) fragmented, 
as the US SWP openly broke with 
Trotskyism. In addition, the ‘turn’ 
had been disastrous, leading to the loss 
of a third of the IMG’s membership 
and the destruction of its small but 
effective fractions in the public sector 
unions. 

A large part of the former leadership 
decided to align with the former 
minority supporting the US SWP’s 
line, thus creating a large minority in 
the IMG/SL. The line of this minority 
included the break with the IMG’s self- 
identified Trotskyist political basis; 
the continuation and deepening of the 
‘turn’; and also the imposition of the 
US SWP’s organisational norms (ban 
on permanent factions, and hence on 
unofficial communications between 
members, and so on). 

A split was therefore inevitable, and 
would have been in any organisation, 
whatever its internal regime. It took the 
peculiar form it did for two reasons. 
The first was that the self-identified 
Trotskyist majority was divided into 
four tendencies on issues which 
appeared to be tactical. The second 
was that one of these tendencies, the 
group in the apparatus round John 
Ross and Redmond O’Neill, proposed 
at the last central committee before 
the 1986 conference, the expulsion of 
the pro-US SWP faction. They lost on 
this issue at the CC, the CC majority 
arguing that the expulsion should take 
place at the conference. But when the 
conference came, the Ross-0’Neill 
group entered into a bloc with the 
pro-US SWP faction to allow them 
to obtain a working majority on the 
leadership. 

As became clear afterwards, this 
was a genuine if partial political 
convergence: the Ross group, today’s 
Socialist Action, is as much an 
‘official’ communist sect as is the pro- 
SWP US Communist League. But the 
Trotskyist trends were wrong-footed 
at the conference, and flaked away 
from the IMG/SL in a series of splits 
in 1986-87, ending in the creation 
of the ISG. In the last act, in 1988 
the Rossites used their CC majority 
to expel the pro-SWP US faction 
(which by then was the largest among 
the membership) a week before the 
conference due that year. The problem 
was that the self-identified Trotskyists 
were insufficiently factional in this 
struggle: they did not understand 
the fight as really being about the 
founding principles of the IMG until 
it was too late. 

No stable line 

Comrade Molyneux is quite correct to 
say that IMG “members were unable 
to assert any kind of stable strategy or 
line”. The most obvious symptom of 
this was the periodic rebranding of the 
IMG’s press: Red Mole from 1970 to 
1973, Red Weekly from 1973 to 1977, 
Socialist Challenge from 1977 to 
1982, Socialist Action from 1983. 

There is a genuine, but curious, 
connection here with the phenomenon 
of factions (‘tendencies’) at 
conference. This is that the IMG from 
1971 on was in substance led from 
opposition. What happened in practice 
was that the outgoing leadership 
majority would propose perspectives 
based on what it was already doing. 
Opponents would, in the pre¬ 
conference discussion, offer criticisms 
and alternative perspectives. The 
members would naturally vote, in their 
majority, for the outgoing leadership’s 
perspectives, since these validated 
what they were already doing, and 
hence return the existing leadership 
with a working majority, though 
the oppositions also got significant 
representation on the national 
committee (later central committee). 
Then, at the first or second meeting 


of the NC/CC after conference, the 
majority would announce that the 
situation had changed. Hence the 
perspectives needed to be ‘adjusted’. 
The ‘adjustment’ would amount 
to a substantial shift towards the 
perspectives proposed at conference 
by one of the oppositional groups. 

What this in effect meant was that 
the core group in the apparatus was 
not willing to lay political turns and 
differences within this group before 
the membership, at conference ; it 
would wait until its re-election was 
secure before announcing a new 
turn. This was, at the end of the day, 
functionally the same ‘not in front of 
the children’ behaviour as the SWP’s 
ban on permanent factions: differences 
at the top and changes of line were 
to be kept within the leadership, not 
referred to the members for decision: 
the apparatus had to present a united 
face to the membership, at least in 
circumstances where the leaders might 
lose their jobs. 12 

It did not help that Ross, who 
was central leader of the apparatus 
group between 1973 and 1976 and 
between 1980 and the split, shared 
Cliff’s conception of Lenin as a proto- 
Cliff - the ‘guy with the nose’ who 
by ‘bending the stick’ led the party 
on a series of ‘wrenching turns’ to 
where the political action was. 13 Ross 
was also, like Cliff, very willing to 
borrow others’ ideas. Only it was to 
be Ross rather than Cliff who stood 
in for Lenin. 

In reality, the IS/SWP under Cliff’s 
leadership also displayed very sharp 
turns in strategy and line between 1970 
and 1985. 14 The difference was partly 
that, because the IS/SWP was bigger 
and more financially secure to start 
with, it could afford to make its turns 
less obvious. For a single example 
among several that could be cited, 
the ‘rank and file’ strategy, which 
had been one of the most distinctive 
markers of the ‘IS tradition’, was in 
practice abandoned by the time of 
the expulsion of the ‘IS Opposition’ 
in December 1975; 15 but the IS/SWP 
could afford to maintain ‘rank and 
file’ groups of one sort and another as 
fronts, and continued to do so. 

The IMG’s problem was also 
partly, and importantly, a matter of its 
commitment to ‘broad frontism’. The 
Red Mole was a split from the broad- 
front Black Dwarf and continued to 
be an ‘IMG plus others’ paper. The 
Red Weekly was an open IMG paper. 
Socialist Challenge was an IMG 
project, but the name-change was 
intended to signal a return to a broad- 
front approach, which culminated in 
the Socialist Unity electoral project. 
Socialist Action was the product of 
the turn to Labour Party entry, and was 
intended to be broader than just an 
IMG/SL paper. Ross’s fantasy of the 
‘Benn-Scargill-Livingstone current’ in 
the Labour Party promoted Campaign 
Group News. 

The fact that, after the split, the 
ISG was never able to stabilise itself 
and its press did not result from 
factionalism: there was not much 
of it, and dissidents tended to walk 
out without making much attempt to 
persuade the membership: eg, Graham 
Bash or Dave Spencer. Rather, the 
choice between competing broad- 
front projects ( Labour Briefing, 
Chesterfield conferences and Red 
Pepper, and so on) - fragmented the 
ISG’s membership and left the group 
itself with no real idea of what it was 
for, except that it was (privately) the 
British affiliate of the USFI. 

Between 1969 and 1979 the IMG 
was marked by a series of factional 
battles, a good deal of political 
instability and a number of small 
splits. But it continued to grow and 
increase its political impact - as did the 
USFI of which it was part (and which 
was equally factionalised). In 1977-79 
both the major factions in the USFI, 
the European-based International 
Majority Tendency and the US SWP- 


based Leninist-Trotskyist Faction, 
lost their political nerve, for slightly 
different reasons, which in both cases 
involved confrontation with the falsity 
of their prior strategic perspectives. 
The immediate results were the 
disastrous ‘turn to industry’ taken up 
by an overwhelming majority, and the 
US SWP’s adoption of the policy of 
the late 1920s ‘capitulators’. 16 It was 
the loss of political perspective, rather 
than the existence of factions, which 
triggered the IMG’s collapse: as the 
ISG proved by continuing to collapse, 
gradually, after the split. 

LCR and NPA 

As I said earlier, the SWP leadership’s 
claim that factionalism caused the 
break-up of the French Nouveau Parti 
Anticapitaliste is not only false, but 
also obviously false. For this reason 
it requires less space. 

Let us suppose, purely for the 
sake of argument, that factionalism 
is a disease. It clearly has for the 
present analogy to be a chronic 
rather than an acute disease, since the 
Ligue Communiste Revolutionnaire 
survived with it for 40 years: say, 
for example, diabetes. If a diabetic, 
crossing the road without looking 
carefully, was knocked down by a car, 
we would normally say that the cause 
of death was a car crash due to the 
victim’s own carelessness; if anyone 
said that the cause of death was the 
diabetes, we would think they were at 
best suffering from a delusion. 

Having said that, what was the car 
crash? 

Though the LCR’s political 
roots are in the faction of the Parti 
Communiste Internationaliste led 
by Pierre Frank in the 1953 split in 
the Fourth International, the material 
basis of the group which became 
the LCR in 1974 was the Jeunesse 
Communiste Revolutionnaire, which 
had been created in 1966 by youth 
expelled from the French Communist 
Party’s youth organisation. The JCR’s 
front-line role in the May 68 events 
allowed rapid growth, and government 
bans in 1968 and 1973 served only 
to strengthen its revolutionary cachet 
among youth. There were, however, 
other substantial Trotskyist groups: 
the ‘Lambertists’ who developed 
from the other PCI faction, and Lutte 
Ouvriere. 

The LCR was and remained, and 
the NPA remains, a ‘party of 68’: that 
is, one whose strategic conception of 
the overthrow of capitalism is that 
of a rerun of the large spontaneous 
struggles, calling into question the 
authority of the state, which marked 
1968 in France and similar events 
elsewhere. That year was seen as a 
French equivalent of 1905 in Russia: 
a new period of ‘dual power’ in the 
next outbreak, with the emergence 
of workers’ councils, would allow a 
small left group to become a mass 
party. 

This strategic line was effectively 
disproved in the Portuguese revolution 
of 1974-76: under real revolutionary 
crisis, the existing mass parties 
become bigger, and questions of 
government become of decisive 
political importance. The small far- 
left groups get larger, but do not ‘break 
through’ to mass scale. 

Portugal caused the collapse of the 
international majority in the USFI and 
led to the ‘turn to industry’. But the 
LCR leadership pursued, until the 
2000s, an approach which maintained 
the historical referent and conception 
of 68 as the image of the revolution 
and combined it with considerable 
tactical caution in practice. It paid 
lip-service to the ‘turn’, but - unlike 
the IMG - did not allow it to disrupt 
the LCR’s work. It experimented with 
a variety of broad-front projects and 
regroupment discussions, but stuck 
with the known brand of the LCR and 
its newspaper Rouge. 

This involved a tension between, 
on the one hand, militants’ practice in 


trade union work, the ‘united front’, 
single-issue campaigns and ‘social 
movements’, and, on the other, its ‘68’ 
strategic perspective. Inevitably, the 
militants’ practice found theoreticians. 
By 2006, there had appeared a clear, 
theoretical right wing advocating 
stale, warmed-over Marxism Today 
ideas. 17 

A potential way out seemed to 
be offered by the relative success 
of Olivier Besanqenot in the 2007 
presidential elections. In 2002, 
Besanqenot, together with Arlette 
Laguiller of Lutte Ouvriere, had 
obtained 10% of the vote between 
them, roundly beating Robert Hue of 
the Communist Party (PCF). In 2007, 
Besanqenot’s campaign became a 
media sensation; he obtained 4.08% 
of the vote, Laguiller 1.33% and 
PCF candidate Marie-George Buffet 
1.93%. To the LCR leadership, the 
way seemed open to cash in on this 
success by launching a new party of 
the far left and the social movements 

- the NPA was proposed in 2008 and 
launched in February 2009. 

There was, however, an oncoming 
car ... The LCR leadership seem to 
have imagined that success with 
the NPA project would overcome 
the pressure from the LCR right to 
participate in Parti Socialiste-PCF 
governmental coalitions; and that the 
PS left and the other Trotskyist groups 
would stand idly by while the LCR 
built a new party. 

In reality, in November 2008 ex- 
Lambertist 18 and left PS leader Jean- 
Luc Melenchon launched the Parti de 
Gauche on a platform significantly 
influenced by Lambertism. A large 
chunk of the old LCR right promptly 
departed the NPA to join up with 
Melenchon, and further chunks broke 
off towards the PG, and the Front de 
Gauche founded by the PG and PCF 
for the 2009 European elections. By 
the time these elections took place it 
was clear that the PG-FG had defeated 
the NPA project. 

The break-up of the NPA is thus 
partly the long-delayed result of 
the failure of the LCR’s strategic 
perspectives in the 1970s, together 
with its Mandelite broad-frontism 

- the same weakness which ‘did 
for’ the IMG 22 years earlier. The 
immediate cause, however, was the 
LCR leadership becoming dizzy with 
success after the 2007 Besanqenot 
presidential campaign, and launching 
the NPA under conditions where it 
could rather obviously be undercut 
by operations of the LCR’s political 
opponents, as in the event happened. 
Just as the SWP itself also became 
dizzy with success after the 2003 anti¬ 
war mobilisations ... 

The SWP leadership’s delusion 
about the cause of the NPA break¬ 
up is self-serving. If we look back 
only to 2006, the SWP leadership 
was urging the LCR to adopt, as an 
alternative to the launch of the NPA 
,a broad-front alliance including 
reformists - like Respect. 14 This view 
would have led to the PG: so surely 
they should celebrate the liberty of 
factions, which allowed a large part 
of the LCR to decide to go to the FG. 
But, in the meantime, the SWP has 
broken up Respect. All it is left with 
as a difference with the LCR-NPA is 
the question of permanent factions. 

IMG, LCR, SWP 

The point of a workers’ party is 
working class political action, with a 
view to the proletariat taking political 
power and creating a state subordinate 
to itself. The working class needs unity 
in diversity, not monolithic unity. 
The party thus needs a programme 
which specifies its general aims 
(workers’ power and socialism) and 
the minimum conditions under which 
it would form a government. 

The reason for organising 
independently of the reformist and 
‘official communist’ parties has two 
aspects. The first is that these parties are 


committed to willingness to govern in 
the interests of ‘national’ capital under 
capitalist constitutions, and subordinate 
the interests of the working class to this 
commitment. The second, which goes 
along with the first, is that they operate 
bureaucratic regimes (tied in to the 
capitalist states) which bar any actual 
overthrow of the class-collaborators. 

The IMG, the LCR and the IS/SWP 
were all at the end of the day ‘children 
of 68’. In place of these reasons for a 
working class political party, and for 
organisation independent of the class- 
collaborators, they defined themselves 
as ‘revolutionary’ by commitment to 
events like May 68. 

By the end of the 1970s, this concept 
of ‘revolution’ was plainly useless to 
concrete political perspectives. What 
it left behind was ‘initiatives to draw 
masses into action’. But such initiatives, 
if to be taken by small groups, logically 
implied political capitulation to the 
class-collaborators. 

The IMG collapsed because the 
capitulators won. The NPA broke up 
because at the end of the day many 
LCR activists saw no sufficient reason 
not to capitulate. The IS/SWP has, 
since the Anti-Nazi League, combined 
external political capitulation in broad- 
front initiatives with a rigid, dictatorial 
internal regime as a supposed 
prophylactic against political collapse. 
This method is now itself on the verge 
of collapse: either towards opening up 
(the better option); or towards continual 
decline and shrinkage like the US SWP 
• 
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significant elements of his 1975 biography of 
Lenin (‘Lenin disputed’ Historical Materialism 
Nol8, 2010). It is true that plagiarism, a mortal 
sin in an academic, is at most a venial sin in a 
politician. But the point also illuminates Cliff’s 
political method. 

8. www.marxists.org/archive/cannon/works/1953/ 
facstrug.htm. 

9. Cannon: www.marxists.org/history/etol/ 
document/fit/dontstrangle.htm; Dobbs: www. 
marxists.org/history/etol/document/swp-us/ 
dobbslectures.htm. 

10. Eg, discussion in A Wald, ‘A winter’s tale 
told in memoirs’ Against the Current July-August 
2011. The issue was debated as part of the 
factional struggle in the Fourth International in 
the middle 1970s, but in internal bulletins rather 
than in public. 

11. ‘On party democracy’ International Socialism 
No 124, autumn 2009: www.isj.org.uk/?id=586. 

12. An interesting observation of what may have 
been going on in the private life of the SWP 
CC in the period of Respect and the split with 
Counterfire can be found at http://sovietgoonboy. 
wordpress.com/2013/02/26/the-uses-of-paranoia. 

13. Lih (above, note 6) at pp 141-45 has a very 
sharp criticism of this approach. That it was 
Cliff’s approach is confirmed by the narrative 
in I Birchall Tony Cliff: a Marxist for his time 
London 2011. 

14. The point is made at several points in Birchall 
(note 13). 

15. J Higgins More years for the locust (1997), 
chapters 12-13. 

16. www.marxists.org/archive/trotsky/1929/05/ 
capitulator.htm. 

17. M Macnair Weekly Worker February 16 
and 23 2006. In my book based on the series of 
articles of which these two were the first part, 
Revolutionaty Strategy (2008), the detail on the 
LCR’s debate and Callinicos’s intervention was 
dropped. 

18. Melenchon’s membership of the Lambertiste 
OCI in 1972-75 is a matter of public record, 

as is his ‘negotiated departure’ to join 
the PS: http://fr.wikipedia.org/wiki/Jean- 
Luc_M%C3%A91enchon#Premiers_pas_en_ 
politique. The relations between Lambertism and 
the PS are extremely murky. 

19. Eg, A Callinicos Socialist Worker January 
28 2006: www.socialistworker.co.uk/article. 
php?article_id=8164. 
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ECONOMY 


No alternative to stagnation 

Britain’s credit rating may have been downgraded, writes Eddie Ford, but in reality that was more a 
judgement on the state of the world economy 



W ell, it finally happened. Not 
that you had to be a genius 
to predict it. For the first 
time since 1978, the UK has been 
stripped of its triple-A credit rating. 
Explaining its decision on February 
22 to demote the UK by one notch to 
AA1 status, Moody’s rating agency - 
with a certain amount of logic - has 
concluded with “increasing clarity” 
that the UK’s economic performance 
will remain “sluggish” for at least the 
next few years due to the “anticipated 
slow growth” of the global economy. 
No country is an island. 

As a consequence, Moody’s 
continued, the government’s debt 
reduction programme faces significant 
“challenges” ahead - namely, the UK’s 
“high and rising debt burden” and a 
deterioration in the “shock-absorption 
capacity” of the government’s 
balance sheet, which is “unlikely” 
to be reversed before 2016. In other 
words, the UK looks less of a safe bet 
now - even if Moody’s thinks that the 
country still has “significant credit 
strengths” and classifies its future 
ratings outlook as “stable”. There are 
now only a handful of members of 
the triple-A club, and some of those 
remaining are currently on “negative 
outlook”. France lost its pristine status 
last year and the United States was 
downgraded by a notch at the end of 
2011 ." 

In that sense, Moody’s verdict was 
more of a judgement on the state of 
the world economy than the British 
one - though in a way it represented an 
indictment of the coalition government 
as well. Realistically speaking, in and 
of itself the downgrading will not 
necessarily have a huge economic 
effect - perhaps next to nothing. Yes, 
there has been excitable speculation 
in some quarters about a run on the 
pound or a sterling crisis, but that 
seems unlikely. 

Sure, in the short to medium term 
the UK government might find itself 
having to pay slightly more to borrow 
on the open market - but even that is 
not totally inevitable. Look at what 
happened to the US government when 
it was downgraded. Paradoxically, its 
interest rates actually fell. Investors, 
quite rationally from their perspective, 
took the downgrading as an assessment 
(or prediction) of the global economy 
as a whole and became very concerned. 
So, looking for a safe haven, they piled 
their money into ... yes, the US. Not 
because its economy was a runaway, 
rip-roaring success, but rather due to 
its status as the only super-power: the 
world hegemon, the super-cop. The 
dollar might be mighty, but the US 
military is even mightier - at least a 
quadruple-A rating. 

In fact, when the markets opened 
for trading at the beginning of the 
week, the pound did not take any 
great beating. Investors, obviously, 
long knew that the downgrade was 
coming and had already factored 
in such a development. Indeed, if 
anything, there are some indications 
that sterling is marginally benefiting 
from the ‘perverse bounce’ that the 
US experienced - though whether 
this turns out to be short-lived is near 
impossible to guess. 

True, on February 25, shortly 
after markets opened in Asia, sterling 
dropped to a two-and-a-half-year 
low against the dollar. Flowever, it 
quickly recovered. As for the FTSE 
100, though, it actually rose around 40 
points. More revealingly still, Britain’s 
borrowing costs are presently lower 
than they were before the downgrade. 


So on February 22 government yields 
were at 2.107%, but by February 27 
they stood at 1.95% - a drop, temporary 
though it may be. Not too unlike what 
happened to the US, arguably. 

But what is certain is that the UK 
will have to wait a long time before 
rejoining the elite pack. Canada 
lost its triple-A rating in 1992 and 
did not get it back for another 10 
years - and that was the quickest any 
country was returned to its former 
status. For example, Australia lost 
its triple-A status in 1986 and did 
not get it back until 2003 - stuck in 
the credit ‘wilderness’ for 17 lonely 
years Then again, in the opinion 
of Yannick Naud of Glendevon 
King Asset Management, by every 
objective economic indicator the UK 
“should not have been rated AAA 
anyway” - count yourself lucky that 
you managed to stay in the club for 
so long. Fie estimated that the British 
government might have to wait up 
to 18 years to return to the fold. 
Get used to it. A point also made by 
the minister without portfolio and 
former chancellor, Kenneth Clarke. 
Avuncularly, he told Sky News that it 
is “going to take several more years of 
this” not only to be returned to the top 
rating, but also to “get back to sensible 
economic growth”. 

Like anyone possessing a modicum 
of intelligence, or not totally blinded 
by dogma, Clarke realises that there 
will be no sharp upturn in the economy 
- definitely not before the next general 
election. Which is very bad news 
indeed for George Osborne and the 
government. 

Fetish 

Whatever the possible economic 
ramifications of the Moody’s 
downgrade, it is a serious political 
blow for Osborne - if not a 
humiliation. Flow to get the egg off 
his face? Unluckily for him though, 
the entire world has not been struck 
down by amnesia - we remember 
what he has said. Fie made a fetish 
of protecting the UK’s “gold-plated” 
triple-A. 

Just look at his record. Back in 
2009, the glory days of opposition, an 
indignant Osborne called on Gordon 
Brown to take the country to the polls 
after Standard and Poor’s put the UK 
on “negative outlook” - what criminal 
economic folly! Vote Labour if you are 
stupid and want to lose our precious 
top rating. Osborne almost sounds 
like Gollum. Then in February 2010, 


he told an audience of Tory activists: 
“What investor is going to come to 
the UK when they fear a downgrade 
of our credit rating and a collapse of 
confidence?” Good question, George. 
In the Tory manifesto, published 
weeks later, he boasted about how 
the Tories will “safeguard” Britain’s 
credit rating with a “credible plan” 
to eliminate the bulk of the structural 
deficit over a parliament - seems 
like economic science fiction now. 
A year after taking office, the UK 
was taken off that negative outlook - 
leading a joyous Osborne to proclaim 
that, “thanks to the policies of this 
coalition government”, the country 
was enjoying “economic stability 
again”. And as recently as last July 
he declared that “despite the economic 
problems we face, the world has 
confidence that we are dealing with 
them”, thanks to the triple-A rating - 
a vote of confidence in the coalition 
government by the markets. You can 
always rely on the Tories. 

Now it is a different story, of 
course. Osborne wants to have his 
cake and eat it. Far from being a sign 
of economic failure, an indication 
that there might be a flaw in the plan, 
Osborne is making out that losing 
the triple-A status - previously the 
unimaginable - only proves that the 
government must stick to its guns. 
Not in denial, but rather a man who 
just enjoys a drink now and again, 
Osborne said Moody’s decision 
was a “stark reminder” of the debt 
problems facing the country and that, 
“far from weakening” his resolve, it 
actually “redoubles” his determination 
to follow the same plan. There is no 
alternative to austerity and stagnation. 
Quite the opposite. What is required 
is more cuts and sooner cuts. Time 
for plan A+. As Simon Jenkins put 
it in The Guardian, Osborne - just 
like his European counterparts he so 
disparages - is akin to an Aztec priest 
at an altar: “If the blood sacrifice fails 
to deliver rain, there must be more 
blood” (February 27). 

Quick off the mark, shadow 
chancellor Ed Balls dubbed Osborne 
the “downgrade chancellor” - echoing 
the late John Smith’s memorable 
description of John Major in 1992 
as the “devalued prime minister of 
a devalued government” after Black 
Wednesday. Balls correctly noted that 
Osborne was adopting a “completely 
illogical” position: he has gone from 
“saying he must stick to his plan to 
avoid a downgrade to saying that 


the downgrade is the reason why 
he must stick to the plan”. The 
chancellor is “just making it up as 
he goes along”, Balls added. Perhaps 
even more cuttingly, Lord Oakeshott 
of Seagrove Bay (former Liberal 
Democrat treasury spokesman who 
worked in Kenya’s ministry of finance 
and economic planning from 1968 to 
1970) remarked that the downgrade 
was a “self-inflicted injury” for 
Osborne because he “foolishly erected 
a triple-A virility symbol” - but “now 
he’s lost his Viagra”. 

Of course, as many commentators 
have argued, the arcane calibrations 
deployed by the credit rating agencies 
bear little relation to any meaningful 
economic/financial distinctions. 
Most of the classifications are mainly 
nonsense, or “largely symbolic” - to 
use Vince Cable’s words. But what 
matters is that Osborne has failed his 
own economic test, quite spectacularly 
- and there is no avoiding that, however 
much he may wriggle or squirm. 

Hammered 

Some have suggested that the 
downgrade could be a ‘blame 
changer’ for the UK’s economic 
situation, with people potentially 
switching blame from Labour to the 
Conservatives. If it comes out in the 
budget that the growth forecasts and 
deficit forecasts have gone awry, and 
if living standards do not rise - then 
this could become part of a trickle 
effect over the next few months that 
leads increasing numbers of people 
to reject the government’s economic 
strategy. We might not have to wait 
that long though - as I write voters are 
about to go the polls in the Eastleigh 
by-election. 

Many Tory backbenchers are 
disgruntled, if not getting seditious. 
Some are openly agitating for 
Osborne’s removal. Potential 
replacements being named include 
foreign secretary William Hague 
and Philip Hammond, the transport 
secretary. Adam Afriyie, Tory MP 
for Windsor - and touted by some 
Conservative insiders as a future 
leader - has warned the government 
that it is entering the “last-chance 
saloon”: that great cliche we have 
heard so often during the euro 
zone crisis. Osborne’s budget next 
month, Afriyie sternly commented, 
must deliver real growth by cutting 
spending and reducing high tax rates 
in order to kick-start the economy. If 
not, the government “will not secure 


a Tory majority in 2015”. Even Boris 
Johnson’s advisers are calling for a 
change of course on the economy. 

But the fact that George Osborne 
and the coalition government are in 
trouble is not automatically good 
news for the working class. What is 
bad for them is not necessarily good 
for us - not by a long chalk. If only 
life was so simple. The clear message 
coming from Moody’s, not to mention 
George Osborne in his own way, is 
that the world economy is in for an 
extremely long period of stagnation 
or perhaps depression. 

Meanwhile, the working class gets 
hammered into the ground - with a 
triple-dip recession possibly round 
the corner. During the economic 
crisis, it has been common to talk 
about a Japanese-style Tost decade’. 
However, this analogy is misleading. 
The plain fact of the matter is that 
we are already in the middle of such 
a period and there is a long way to 
go yet - and that is according to the 
projections of the Office for Budget 
Responsibility, an institution which 
has been inclined to bovine optimism 
(to such an extent that at times you 
could be forgiven for thinking it was a 
government propaganda department). 
The general expectation, easily 
disappointed of course, is that we will 
not see any sort of genuine recovery 
until at least 2020 - at best. 

Reflecting the air of desperation 
about the economy, the deputy 
governor of the Bank of England, 
Paul Tucker, is even considering the 
“extraordinary measure” of imposing 
negative interest rates to stimulate the 
economy - meaning, of course, that 
the lender would pay the borrower 
for the privilege of lending. But 
potentially very bad news indeed for 
savers, needless to say. 

Just to make things worse, the 
euro zone remains mired in recession 
- seriously impacting upon the UK 
economy, of course. The European 
Commission has conceded in its 
latest forecast that the euro zone 
economy will shrink by some 0.3% 
in 2013. Previously, the commission 
had expected the zone to enjoy 
0.1% positive growth this year. But 
no longer. In 2012 the economy is 
estimated to have shrunk by a total 
of 0.6%. Even the supposedly mighty 
Germany contracted by a relatively 
sizeable 0.6% - an ominous sign. 

Additionally, on top of all that, 
there is the more than real possibility 
of an unexpected event (a ‘credit 
event’, to use the jargon). You 
do not have to look too far - turn 
your eyes now to Italy, where the 
electorate have decisively rejected 
the technocratic administration of 
Mario Monti, so loved by the markets, 
Euro-bureaucracy, Financial Times, 
etc. Unsurprisingly, the bourgeoisie, 
the Eurocrats and the markets are 
beginning to panic - who on earth is 
going to ‘responsibly’ run the euro 
zone’s third largest economy? 

Far from the euro crisis being 
solved by the European Central Bank’s 
promise to buy unlimited quantities 
of distressed government bonds, the 
problem has just been building up - 
becoming potentially catastrophic. If 
the financial firewalls are not up to the 
job, then we could have the dreaded 
scenario of contagion spreading 
from Italy - which would pose an 
immediate danger to the entire euro 
project. And if the euro goes, the 
entire world system would crash too • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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IRELAND 


Legacy of sectarianism 


As the ULA stares into the abyss, Anne Me Shane looks back at two years of cynical betrayal 



J ust as the working class faces yet 
another onslaught on its living 
standards, the left in Ireland 
drops all pretence of seeking left 
unity and a single working class 
party. 

It was the Socialist Party which 
finally pulled the plug on the United 
Left Alliance on January 26, with the 
announcement that it “had ended its 
membership”. 1 It claimed its decision 
was due to the fact that “some in the 
ULA, including TDs, have moved 
away from a principled left position 
and have ditched the collaborative 
spirit”. This refers to the fact that 
other ULA parliamentarians had 
refused to caucus with SP TD Joe 
Higgins and instead had moved a bill 
to legislate for limited abortion rights 
with Mick Wallace, an independent 
TD. The announcement went on to 
bemoan as equally bad the failure 
of other groups in the alliance to 
oppose the “approach of supposedly 
being committed to a left project, 
but in practice contradicting that by 
organising a political alliance with 
others in the Dail technical group 
who couldn’t at all be characterised 
as on the left”. 

The SP tries to create the 
impression that it was in the forefront 
of the fight for united action and 
democracy within the ULA. This is 
very far from the truth. From the very 
outset the SP made clear that, as far as 
it was concerned, the ULA was to be 
a very limited project. I reported from 
the first public meeting in Cork how 
even after the breakthrough election 
of five ULA TDs in February 2011, 
comrade Higgins had “downplayed 
the support the ULA had attracted 
in terms of new forces” and its 
potential to become a working class 
party. Although his organisation was 
willing to enter into discussion, “we 
are not going to rush” into forming a 
party and certainly “we are not going 
to disperse our body of ideas” within 
the ULA. 2 

A couple of months later, we 
had an announcement 
from the 


ULA interim steering committee 
- made up of the SP, the People 
Before Profit Alliance (a largely 
Socialist Workers Party front), and 
the Workers and Unemployed Action 
Group (WUAG) - that a convention 
was to be held in June 2011, where 
“a broad range of policy areas will 
be discussed, as well as the steps 
necessary to launch the United Left 
Alliance as a party”. 3 That event 
went from being a ‘convention’ to a 
‘forum’ - featuring a large number of 
top-table speakers, limited debate and 
workshops - which left the steering 
committee firmly in control. Although 
there were calls for proper democracy 
and accountability from a large 
number of non-aligned members, 
both the SP and the SWP at that 
point made clear that they were not 
interested. I argued afterwards that 
it was “criminal” in circumstances 
where the working class was crying 
out for leadership that “neither of 
the two left groups wants to take the 
project forward to its next logical 
step”: the formation of a party. 4 

At the end of the year there had 
still been no progress. I noted that 
pledges to “create transparency and 
accountability” had “never been 
implemented” and urged immediate 
action. 5 A conference due in January 
2012 was put off by the steering 
committee to April. In the run-up 
to that event, continued sectarian 
divisions between the alliance’s 
two main components continued to 
dog the project. It appeared that the 
conference would be another talking 
shop, and many non-aligned members 
were leaving in disgust at the lack 
of democracy and the inactivity of 
branches. 

When it came, the conference did 
not bring any changes. I reported 
that it “was particularly frustrating 
to hear Socialist Party comrades still 
justifying their refusal to consider 
anything like a democratic structure 
on ever more spurious grounds”. The 
SP refused “to budge on the current 
organisational arrangements, 
which consist of a mainly 
unelected national 
steering 


committee, and a membership which 
has no say”. 6 No resolutions were 
allowed from branches, no votes taken 
and many members went away even 
more deeply demoralised. In contrast 
to the SP, it appeared that the SWP had 
shifted on the issue of democracy and 
called for the ULA to transform itself 
into a “membership organisation”, 
with leader Kieran Allen pledging 
that “his group would accept being in 
a minority if it lost the vote on a given 
question”. It was hard to know if this 
was just a manoeuvre to put pressure 
on the SP. 

The events of the next few days 
would show that both groups were 
ditching the ULA. SP MEP Paul 
Murphy had made a call at the 
conference for a strong, united ULA 
campaign against the fiscal treaty 
in the coming referendum. But his 
organisation then launched its own 
campaign three days later, which 
did not even mention the ULA. The 
SWP’s People Before Profit Alliance 
followed suit the day after, again with 
no mention of the ULA. Finally there 
was a ULA poster campaign launch 
on May 3 2012, but it was a lukewann 
event, with priority evidently given to 
the SP’s and SWP’s separate activities. 
The ULA was being undermined by its 
two main components just over a year 
after its formation. 

Meanwhile there were growing 
tensions between the SP and Clare Daly 
TD, one of its long-time members, 
over her connections with Mick 
Wallace, an ex-property developer 
and maverick independent TD. There 
was intense media controversy over 
Wallace’s non-payment of taxes and 
pension contributions. This storm 
caused waves in the ULA, leading 
to the withdrawal of the WUAG 
and its TD, Seamus Healy, over the 
refusal of the SP to call for Wallace’s 
resignation (Healy was also upset 
over the sectarian membership drives 
of the SWP). Having refused to bend 
on this issue, the SP then turned the 


heat on Daly and demanded that she 
refuse to work with Wallace around 
abortion rights and the anti-household 
tax campaign. Further she was told 
not to sit next to him in the Dail or 
be in any way associated with him. 
Daly refused and resigned from the 
SP in September. This signalled an 
even greater intensification of the SP’s 
campaign against her. It succeeded in 
having the ULA steering committee 
adopt a motion committing all TDs to 
disavow any political connection with 
Wallace. Again Daly rebelled and went 
on to share platforms with Wallace. 

Things reached crisis point in 
December, when all TDs adopted a 
position at variance with that of the 
steering committee on abortion. In 
November the committee had adopted 
a pro-choice position, following a 
delegate council which had passed 
resolutions to that effect. After that 
meeting Daly, together with fellow 
TDs Joan Collins and Richard 
Boyd-Barrett, continued to push for 
legislation on the restricted grounds 
of danger to the life of the mother. 
Joe Higgins was prepared to demand 
abortion on grounds of health, but did 
not succeed in convincing the others 
and relations broke down. No-one 
seemed to consider that none of these 
policies was in line with the clearly 
expressed views of the membership. 

The SP was outraged at Daly’s 
behaviour and argued that there 
“had been a wilful undermining of 
democracy in the ULA” which was 
“unacceptable”. 7 The same December 
14 statement announced that “we will 
be diminishing our participation in 
the ULA”. Just a few weeks later, on 
January 26 2013, the SP announced 
“with regret” its departure from the 
ULA - while, of course, assuring 
everyone of its absolute sincerity and 
“preparedness to work with others on 
the left in a respectful, democratic 
and principled fashion”. 8 A list of 
grievances was trotted out, along 
with claims that the SP had been the 
only genuinely democratic force in the 
ULA, but now sadly had no choice 
except to leave because of the actions 
of others. 

So instead of trying to join 
with others in forging a political 
alternative, the SP called for the 
Campaign Against the Household 
and Water Tax (CAHWT) 
to stand candidates in the 
forthcoming local elections. 
The SP has since been 
pushing this in the CAHWT, 
as it attempts to reinvigorate 
the campaign and cement 
its own leadership through 
various stunts, such as 
occupations of local 
council meetings. It 
also split the recent 
demonstration against 
austerity organised by the 
Irish Congress of Trade Unions 
in Cork by holding a separate rally 
at the end and pulling CAHWT 
away from the main event. The SP 
has now set up a new campaign for 
abortion, strictly on its own (SP) 
agenda - with limited rights on the 
grounds of health, not choice. It is on 
a very sectarian trajectory. 

As for the SWP, it has not 
commented - although its TD, comrade 
Boyd-Barrett, issued a joint statement 
with Collins and Daly berating the 
SP for walking out. The SWP has 
been pushing the PBPA as an 
alternative to the ULA, while 
comrades Collins and Daly 
are about to launch a rival 
unity’ initiative, to be 
. called the United Left. 


Farcically, the one remaining full-timer 
in the ULA office continues to send 
out official announcements and press 
releases, but there is no mention of 
what is really going on. 

Claims have been made that the 
United Left will be much better than 
what has gone before. But early 
indications give no room for optimism. 
Firstly the group will be based on 
‘broad’, as opposed to revolutionary, 
politics (no surprise there). Indeed 
it seems that Collins and Daly want 
the new group’s platform to be even 
‘broader’ than the minimalistic 
reformism of the ULA. And the 
structures do not appear to be very 
democratic, with TDs enjoying all the 
rights and little accountability. Some 
non-aligned members of the ULA 
have agreed to join, while others are 
far more dubious of its potential. 

In the meantime, the economic crisis 
continues to impact on the working 
class. Over 100,000 marched in protest 
against austerity on February 9. Public 
sector workers are facing major cuts in 
wages, the removal of shift allowances 
and a longer working week, as the 
government seeks to slash another € 1 
billion from the public purse. Union 
members are discussing strike action 
and there is almost certainly going to 
be resistance. 

But, thanks to the disgraceful 
sectarianism of the SP and SWP, 
there is no left to speak of. There is 
no organisation for our class to look 
to for leadership. Sinn Fein is making 
the most of the disarray by positioning 
itself on the soft left. This pro- 
Catholic party is portraying itself as a 
defender of women’s rights. Maiy-Lou 
McDonald, one of its most prominent 
TDs, is using the Dail as a platform to 
oppose government cuts, to demand 
justice for the Magdalene women and 
to call for limited abortion rights. Sinn 
Fein is the new ‘left’ opposition. This is 
a travesty. In the north of Ireland Sinn 
Fein has shown that it is committed to 
capitalism. In the south it has indicated 
willingness to enter into coalition with 
a revived Fianna Fail, which is now 
riding high in the polls. A Fianna Fail- 
Sinn Fein coalition government seems 
on the cards. 

All of this is truly a ULA legacy to 
be proud of! Less than two years after 
the election of five working class TDs, 
and the promise that seemed to hold 
of a powerful and united workers’ 
party, even the limited cooperation 
between the sects has vanished into 
thin air. In reality, the SP never 
wanted the ULA to become a party 
and resisted all attempts to develop 
it in that direction. For its part, the 
SWP opportunistically tried to face 
both ways, sometimes pretending 
to want to see the alliance built, but 
in practice using it only as far as it 
could further the short-term aims of 
the SWP. Shame on these groups for 
wrecking an important opportunity 
to create something worthy of the 
working class • 

Anne Me Shane 

Notes 

1. www.socialistparty.net/component/content/ 
article/1 -latest-news/1123-the-ula-the-fight- 
against-austerity-a-building-a-new-party-of-the- 
working-class. 

2. ‘Now the left has TDs’, March 24 2011. 

3. ‘Aiming for a party’, April 7 2011. 

4. ‘Voodoo and left posturing’, June 30 2011. 

5. ‘ULA must take itself seriously’, December 
12011. 

6. ‘Sectarian stumbling block’, May 3 2012. 

7. www. sociali stparty.net/component/content/ 
article/1 -latest-news/1103-the-socialist-party-a- 
the-political-position-a-operation-of-the-ula. 

8. www.socialistparty.net/component/content/ 
article/1 -latest-news/1123-the-ula-the-fight- 
against-austerity-a-building-a-new-party-of-the- 
working-class. 
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Going ‘beyond Marx’ - or regressing? 

Slavoj Zizek The year of dreaming dangerously Verso, 2012, ppl42, £7.99 


T he year of dreaming dangerously 
attempts to “locate the events 
of 2011 in the totality of the 
global situation, to show how they 
relate to the central antagonism 
of contemporary capitalism” (pi). 
Slavoj Zizek attempts to do this by 
addressing the rise of rightwing 
populism; the Arab spring; Occupy 
Wall Street; the London riots; and the 
prospects of emancipatory struggle 
today. 

The book begins with a survey 
of contemporary capitalism and the 
prevailing trends in its development, 
of which three are identified as 
characterising our present system: 
“the long-term trend of shifting 
from profit to rent ... rent based on 
privatised ‘common knowledge’ and 
rent based on natural resources”; 
the “stronger structural role of 
unemployment”; and the rise of a 
“salaried bourgeoisie” (p8). The 
“salaried bourgeoisie” described by 
Zizek does not constitute a class in any 
Marxist sense: it is used to describe 
sections of the managerial class, civil 
servants, doctors, journalists and all 
those who earn a “surplus wage” and 
supposedly have more free time. 

Of course, this categorisation is 
useless in understanding the class 
struggles of ‘post-industrial’ societies, 
since it includes sections of different 
classes with antagonistic interests. 
As for the “stronger structural role 
of unemployment”, in reality this 
refers to the greater prominence of 
what Karl Marx called the “reserve 
army of labour” and is a vindication 
of Marx’s predictions regarding the 
consequences of the intensifying 
organic composition of capital, 
whereby human labour is replaced 
more and more in productive processes 
by machines (this also accounts for the 
increasing role of rent Zizek refers to). 

Zizek criticises Marx for his 
alleged historicism in relation to 
the prospects of social revolution, 
referring specifically to a passage 
from Preface to a contribution to the 
critique of political economy. 

At certain stage of development, 
the material productive forces of 
society come into conflict with the 
existing relations of production ... 
Then begins an era of social revo¬ 
lution ... No social order is ever 
destroyed before the productive 
forces for which it is sufficient have 
been developed, and new superior 
relations of production never re¬ 
place older ones before the material 
conditions for their existence have 
matured within the framework of 
the old society. Mankind thus in¬ 
evitably sets itself only such tasks 
as it is able to solve, since closer 
examination will always show that 
the problem itself arises only when 
the material conditions for its solu¬ 
tion are already present or at least 
in the course of formation. 1 

Here Marx - allegedly at his 
“historicist worst” - is said to have 
missed the fact that: 

... capitalism thrives because it 
avoids its fetters by escaping into 
the future. This is also why one has 
to drop the ‘wisely’ optimistic no¬ 
tion that mankind “inevitably sets 
itself only such tasks as it is able 
to solve”: today we face problems 
for which no clear solutions are 
guaranteed by the logic of evolu¬ 
tion (p8). 

However, Marx’s point was that the 
question of social revolution is posed 
only when the productive forces have 
been developed to the extent required 


for the social transformation and a 
‘gravedigger’ class has been formed 
with sufficient strength to challenge 
for power. The argument was not 
that “clear solutions” to the world’s 
problems will reveal themselves to 
us, irrespective of consciousness and 
politics. Marx fully understood how 
capitalism is constantly engaged in a 
process of creative destruction - ever 
expanding, circumventing barriers 
to its growth that confront it, but 
crucially never being able to resolve 
its internal contradictions. He argued: 

[capital] constantly revolutionises 
... tearing down all the barriers 
which hem in the development 
of the forces of production, the 
expansion of needs, the all-sided 
development of production, and the 
exploitation and exchange of natu¬ 
ral and mental forces ... its produc¬ 
tion moves in contradictions which 
are constantly overcome but just as 
constantly posited. 2 

Zizek’s argument seems to be born 
out of a pessimistic attitude towards 
the current political situation rather 
than a serious assessment of today’s 
socio-economic conditions. Marx’s 
argument holds true today: the 
proletariat exists (under whatever 
name) and it is still capable of 
overthrowing capital and running 
society. 

The rise of rightwing populism 
in Europe and North America has 
accelerated in response to both the 
‘war on terror’ and the crisis of 
capitalism. It is worth noting that 
populist movements that wish to win 
support amongst large sections of 


workers often take up the protectionist 
economic policies that social 
democratic parties abandoned in the 
1980s-90s (Le Pen’s Front National 
being a good example). Other populist 
forces, such as the UK Independence 
Party and the US Tea Party movement, 
are distinctly petty bourgeois and so 
combine nationalism with rabidly 
‘neoliberaT politics. Whilst these 
politics are a real expression of petty 
bourgeois class interests, the populist 
parties of the west that enjoy support 
from large sections of the working 
class are a post-welfarist phenomenon. 

Zizek rejects the idea that this 
is simply a result of “ideological 
manipulation” (p31) and, of course, 
whilst the mechanisms of ideological 
control have been greatly developed, 
the decline in the power of working 
class institutions and working class 
politics is the central cause of the 
rise of nationalist, ethno-cultural 
identity politics. What has occurred 
(most obviously in the US) is an 
opposition between, on the one side, 
rightwing populists as self-proclaimed 
representatives of the decent, hard¬ 
working majority and, on the other, 
the ‘decadent, hedonistic, permissive, 
liberal elite’ that is ‘betraying the 
nation’. This is part of a “culture 
war” that in fact is a “class war in a 
displaced mode” (p31). 

Riots and uprising 

In discussing the London riots, Zizek 
argues the liberal left identified only 
the “objective conditions for the riots” 
(p58) - poor relations with the police, 
unemployment, poverty, etc - while 
leaving the specific “subjective” 
reasons behind unaccounted for. An 


explanation offered is that the rioting 
was a result of a contradiction between 
the demands of consumerist ideology 
and the material circumstances of 
those who took part. However, it goes 
without saying that the motivations 
of the rioters would have varied 
considerably (animosity towards the 
police was certainly a genuine factor) 
and that ultimately the answer as to 
why the existing discontent expressed 
itself as it did lies in the absence of 
any emancipatory project capable of 
galvanising people and a left capable 
of leading a real fight. For Zizek 
the lack of any coherent ideological 
framework to which individuals can 
relate effectively with the world 
and conduct struggle created a 
“consumerist carnival of destruction” 
(p60). 

He contends: “The radical 
emancipatory potential of Islam is no 
fiction” (p65) and cites some of the 
great historical revolts of the oppressed 
that found their expression in religious 
movements. It is in this light that he 
sees the Arab spring. What Zizek 
overlooks is that it is the social forces 
supporting the revolts that harbour 
“emancipatory potential”, not the 
ideas of Islam. This is demonstrated 
by the fact that, while these ideas 
have sometimes been mobilised as 
part of emancipatory struggles, they 
have more frequently been utilised 
for reactionary purposes. The decline 
of socialism in the Arab world has 
meant that resistance to imperialism, 
dictatorship and the tyranny of 
domestic oligarchs has tended to take 
the form of fundamentalist Islam. 

Zizek comments on the role of the 
Taliban in the class conflicts of the 
Swat Valley in Pakistan in reference 
to a New York Times article from 
2009 that claimed the insurgency 
had brought about a class revolt in 
order to gain support of the landless 
farmers; and rightly points out that 
“the distinction between the ‘true’ 
agenda and instrumental manipulation 
is externally imposed on the Taliban: 
as the landless farmers themselves 
do not experience their plight in 
‘fundamentalist religious’ terms” 
(p72). However, the ‘true’ class 
character of such movements can be 
judged objectively - not by looking 
at the discourse of struggle, but by 
observing the class interests they serve. 
Islamist groups (of various kinds) have 
developed great momentum since the 
beginning of the Arab spring and have 
gained governmental office in Tunisia 
(in a coalition) and Egypt; they have 
been in control of areas of Syria and 
Libya. However, whilst civil war and 
foreign intervention have stifled the 
revolutions in Syria and Libya for the 
time being, the Muslim Brotherhood 
government in Cairo is facing serious 
pressure from the masses. 

Zizek sees the Middle East as 
ready to erupt again and expects more 
uprisings. However, in my view the 
dire economic conditions make it 
increasingly likely that the discontent 
among the oppressed will create forces 
which will raise the banner of social 
justice. The question then is whether 
it will be the “new secular left” (p75) 
and the labour movement or the ultra¬ 
conservative religious groups that will 
organise and lead the struggle. What 
is worrying is that it is the clearly the 
religious reactionaries who are in the 
ascendancy for now. 

2011 was a year in which 
numerous ‘horizontal’ movements, 
from Oakland to Madrid, entered 
the political stage. Zizek is, initially, 
frank about the weaknesses of these 
movements, pointing out that they 
have now died down and that their 
desire to be ‘apolitical’ means they 


risk becoming coopted into a reformist 
project or appropriated by forces of 
reaction. He points out that an “honest 
fascist” could agree with almost all of 
the demands of the ‘indignados’ (p79). 
For him “It is here that we encounter 
the fatal weakness of the current 
protests. They express an authentic 
rage that remains unable to transform 
itself into even a minimal positive 
programme for social change” (p78). 
Then there is, of course, the issue of the 
organisational forms of these protests 
- forms that are clearly inadequate for 
the tasks of social revolution. Zizek 
stresses the need for revolutionary 
movements to create new forms of 
organisation and discipline. 

Bizarrely, he then proceeds to 
claim that nonetheless “what should 
be resisted at this stage is any hasty 
translation of the energy of the protests 
into a set of concrete demands”, which 
calls on the movements to advance 
a “minimal positive programme” 
(p78) - the lack of which was just a 
few pages earlier described as the 
biggest weakness of those movements. 
The author goes on to say that the 
key “insights” of Occupy are that it 
identifies that it is the economic system 
itself that needs to be addressed; and 
that a new kind of democracy is 
needed to cope with developments 
in global capitalism (p87). Whether 
these were really the insights of 
Occupy is highly debateable, but 
for Zizek they point towards radical 
conclusions: “Is there a name for this 
reinvented democracy beyond the 
multi-party representational system? 
There is indeed: the dictatorship of the 
proletariat” (p88). What is missing is 
any indication of how exactly we get 
from protest to power. 

The book arrives at the point 
where the crucial question is raised: 
what must revolutionaries do now? 
The events of 2011 are meant to be 
“fragments of a utopian future that 
lies dormant in the present” (pi28). 
He continues: “What is needed, then, 
is a delicate balance between reading 
the signs from the (hypothetical 
communist) future and maintaining 
the radical openness of that future” 
(pp 128-29). There are comparisons 
then between a communist in our 
times analysing events and a Christian 
waiting for god to perform miracles. 
But, while communists are acting 
as political monks, Zizek adds that 
well placed, “moderate” demands 
can affect dramatic systemic change 
(p 134). What he advocates in practical 
terms seems to be half economism 
and half withdrawal to a position of 
political spectator. 

The principal drawback of The 
year of dreaming dangerously lies in 
the absence of any practical proposal. 
Although it may be pointed out 
that this was not the author’s goal 
in writing the book, much of this 
absence seems to stem from Zizek’s 
pessimism - the desire to go ‘beyond’ 
Marx actually leads to a regression. 
However, the book includes some 
interesting interpretations of 2011 
and, as usual, there is a lot to discuss 
in what Zizek writes. 

For example, he states that the anti- 
European Union rhetoric of much of 
the far left is illusory and utopian, in 
that it calls for an impossible return to 
a post-war-style welfarist settlement; 
instead he correctly insists that the 
left must avoid the trappings of 
nationalism and aim to build another 
Europe. • 

Callum Williamson 

Notes 

1. www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1859/ 
critique-pol-economy/preface.htm. 

22. K Marx Grundrisse: www.marxists.org/ 
archive/marx/works/185 7/grundrisse/ch08 .htm. 
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Priced into dying 

Dylan Mohan Gray (director) Fire in the blood (general release) 



Millions have died because of lack of treatment 


O ne of the crises facing 
humanity recently has been 
caused by transnational 
pharmaceutical companies - ‘Big 
Pharma’ - refusing to provide 
medicines at an affordable price. 

This was illustrated at its starkest 
when HIV and Aids took hold around 
the world and antiretroviral (ARV) 
drugs became available (from 1987). 
But the ARV drug treatments required 
then cost $15,000 a year, which very 
clearly limited their use to well- 
insured or relatively rich western 
patients. As millions became infected 
by HIV/Aids in Africa and Asia, they 
were effectively sentenced to death 
by pharmaceutical companies, whose 
sacrosanct profits had to be upheld 
over and above any other concerns, 
such as alleviating human suffering. 

Dylan Mohan Gray’s Fire in the 
blood painstakingly exposes Big 
Pharma’s - thus ultimately capitalism’s 
- inability to meet this crying human 
need. South Africa Constitutional 
Court judge Edwin Cameron, 1 who 
was the first high official in that 
country to declare himself living 
with HIV/Aids, explains on camera 
how his life was turned around within 
two weeks after receiving ARVs ... 
and then is seen becoming active in 
public as an advocate for repricing 
the drugs so that everyone who needs 
them gets them. 

Zackie Achmat’s Treatment Action 
Campaign, founded in 1998, continues 
to attack the profit-driven patenting 
of ARVs. The campaign reported on 
February 24 2013: “It is estimated that 
5.6 million South Africans live with 
HIV. In 2010, there was an estimated 
380,000 new infections. Young 
women between the ages of 15 and 
34 are disproportionately affected. 
Together, HIV and poverty are fuelling 
the tuberculosis (TB) epidemic (with 
an HIV/TB co-infection rate of 
70%).” 2 

So, while HIV/Aids scourged 
Africa in the 1980s, its management 
was initially completely out of reach: 
those hit by ‘slim’ were just expected 
to go away and die. And millions, 
denied medication, did die. 

But activists, some of whom appear 
in Fire in the blood to testify against 
drug companies’ denial of cheap 
medicine, were determined that this 
state of affairs should not continue. 
First, the Pfizer patent for fluconazole 
(used for treating Aids-related fungal 
infections) in South Africa was 


deliberately broken by importing it 
from India. The price per capsule 
in South Africa stood at $40, while 
in Asia it was 5 cents. With Africa 
hosting two-thirds of the world’s HIV/ 
Aids cases, this kind of action made 
an impact politically. 

When it came to the ARVs 
themselves, initially 90% of 
pharmaceutical companies’ sales 
were in Europe and North America, 
and only around 1% in the whole of 
Africa. Their business model just did 
not need Africa or Asia. In the film, 
former Pfizer CEO Peter Rost states 
the obvious - that drugs companies 
are only “there to make money for 
shareholders”. What do they care how 
many Africans die? 

Prices for AZT 3 officially started 
at $25 per pill in South Africa until 
TAC got on the case. Putting his life 
on the line, Zackie Achmat staged 
a personal but very public boycott 
of the ARV, forcing South African 
president Nelson Mandela to support 
TAC’s demand that the South African 
government make the drugs available 
to all. Thanks to former Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi’s 1970 patent law, the 
drug could be made to the highest 
technical standards (a fact denied by 
a black propaganda campaign of the 
western drugs companies) in India. 
In 2000, encouraged by Bill Haddad, 
CEO of Biogenerics, Yusuf Hamied’s 
Cipla generic pharmaceuticals 
company agreed to produce ARVs 
that would cost patients $1 a day - at 
$350 a year this was less than a 40th 
of the cost demanded by western drugs 
companies. (This followed a European 
Commission meeting, where Hamied 
trod on western corporate toes by 
talking about ‘patents or people’ and, 
shockingly, came up with an initial 
$800 per annum cost for ARVs, which 
unfortunately was still too high for 
mass use in Africa; Cipla followed up 
by writing off its technical costs.) 

Fire in the blood debunks the 
Big Pharma argument of expensive 
development costs: in fact, marketing 
budgets in drugs companies are very 
much higher than those for research 
and development, which averages a 
measly 1.3% of expenditure across 
top pharmaceutical companies. 
In fact, 84% of research and 
development worldwide is carried 
out by government and public bodies, 
whereas pharmaceutical companies 
contribute only 12% and account for 
only three out of every 10 new drugs 


invented. 

However, despite Hamied’s 
company offering a three-ARV 
combination at $1 per day, this still 
proved too costly in Africa, where 
drug rationing was subsequently 
instituted by agencies distributing 
Cipla’s products. In Uganda, Dr 
Peter Mugyenyi took direct action 
in defiance of national patent law; 
soon after, when his large Cipla 
consignment arrived at customs it 
was impounded and Dr Mugyenyi was 
arrested. However, resulting public 
pressure then forced the Ugandan 
government to allow in Indian ARVs, 
which were soon all over Africa. 

UN secretary-general Kofi 
Annan presided over the setting up 
of the 2002 Global Fund and a year 
later US president George W Bush 
announced a 10-year, $ 15 billion anti- 
Aids campaign. However, after a Big 
Pharma counterattack, an ex-Eli Lilly 
executive was appointed as Bush’s 
pharmaceutical drugs tsar: he made 
it clear that the $15 billion was only 
going to be spent on high priced Big 
Pharma drugs, certainly not massively 
cheaper generics. 

Neither was that the full extent of 


Big Pharma’s fightback: it launched a 
full-blown offensive. It persuaded the 
World Trade Organisation to supplant 
individual countries’ patent laws with 
its own pro-transnational restrictions 
on generics. Anew domino theory was 
posited by Big Pharma: after South 
Africa would come India and so on 
throughout the whole developing world, 
and that could not be countenanced. 
After India’s government adopted the 
WTO’s Trade-Related Intellectual 
Property Rights (Trips) patent regime, 
initially covering agriculture, food 
and pharmaceuticals, it was all over 
for generic pharmaceuticals. Big 
Pharma might have lost out over 
the earlier anti-Aids drugs, but that 
was only a temporary setback, from 
which it learnt well: it finally won 
handsomely with Trips. For the future, 
unless and until another, more forceful 
challenge is mounted, this means that 
pharmaceuticals will continue to be 
grossly overpriced. CEO Hamied 
says in the film: “People are going to 
die. That is genocide.” But then, Big 
Pharma is quite happy to see millions 
of deaths in order to keep patent law 
- and its inflated profits. After all, an 
estimated 10 million people perished 
between 1996 and 2003 thanks to 
denial of drugs by Big Pharma. And 
all the while the medicines were just 
sitting there ... out of reach of the 
masses. 

Fire in the blood concludes with 
cautious optimism. While Pfizer ex- 
CEO Rost rightly asks, “Why would 
anyone who benefits from the system 
want to change it?”, Zackie Achmat 
polemicises: “The rich world didn’t 
care until poor people mobilised.” As 
James Love of the Washington-based 
Knowledge Ecology International 4 
makes plain, “We don’t have to 
accept a pessimistic future. We can 
change things.” And the ongoing 
struggle to fully access all aspects 
of healthcare - a democratic fight if 
there ever was one - is certainly going 
to be ceaseless while capitalism rules 
the roost • 

Jim Moody 

Notes 

1. Witness to Aids : www.witnesstoaids.com. 

2. www.tac.org.za. 

3. Although azidothymidine was invented in 
1963, it was not used until 1985, meaning its 
patent ran out only in 2005. 

4. www.keionline.org. 


Appeal from the 
editor 


O ur legal appeal was given a big 
lift this week thanks to two 
extraordinary donations: £400 
from AS and no less than £600 
from JS. 

As comrade JS states, “The 
Weekly Worker is currently in 
need of our help. I therefore make 
this contribution to its legal fund.” 
He is referring to the out-of-court 
settlement reached following the 
publication of an article a year 
ago (see ‘Unreserved apology’, 
February 7). As we have said many 
times before, this publication never 
knowingly publishes falsehoods, 
and in the event of inaccuracies our 
open letters pages are available - 
in particular to activists involved 
in the working class movement 
- for immediate rebuttal and/or 
retraction. 

However, in this case another 
course was preferred and we 
agreed to pay £1,000 in damages 


plus substantial costs. As I write 
negotiations are still pending, 
though the final overall figure 
is expected to top £10,000. 
The response from supporters 
has been prompt and generous, 
and we have already received 
£1,970. But, while donations in 
the hundreds are obviously very 
encouraging, please do not think 
that smaller contributions are not 
welcome too. They all push up 
the total and will help take us out 
of this crisis. 

Please send what you can, 
marked ‘Legal appeal’, to Weekly 
Worker, BCM Box 928, London 
WC1N 3XX. Alternatively, 
transfer your donation directly 
to our account (sort code: 30-99- 
64; account: 00744310) or via 
our website using PayPal. Please 
ensure you inform us of the 
purpose of the transfer • 

Peter Manson 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called ‘parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are con¬ 
fessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 
‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate accord¬ 
ing to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongo¬ 
ing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, mem¬ 
bers should have the right to 
speak openly and form tem¬ 
porary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental ques¬ 
tion - ending war is bound up 
with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internation¬ 
alists. Everywhere we strive for 
the closest unity and agreement 
of working class and progres¬ 
sive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of 
national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold 
the principle, ‘One state, one 
party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordi¬ 
nation. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class as 
a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to prac¬ 
tice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, pollu¬ 
tion, exploitation and crisis. As 
a global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most mili¬ 
tant methods objective cir¬ 
cumstances allow to achieve 
a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, 
federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are cham¬ 
pions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combat¬ 
ing racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and eco¬ 
logical sustainability are just as 
much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality 
health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents 
victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the 
working class. Socialism is 
either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states 
nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Anger at 
austerity sees 
Monti come a 
poor fourth 


Nothing left about Five Star 

Contrary to the view expressed by the Socialist Workers Party, Toby Abse shows that the Italian general 
election result is a disaster 


W hilst one expected a positive 
assessment of the outcome 
of Italy’s general election 
from the raging Europhobes of the 
Communist Party of Britain - for 
whom the European Union, and not 
the national capitalist classes, is 
the main enemy - one would have 
imagined that those such as the 
Socialist Workers Party, Counterfire 
and the International Socialist 
Group (Scotland), who still claim to 
represent an international socialist 
tradition, would be capable of a more 
serious class analysis, and not make 
the assumption that anything that 
worried the markets was good for 
us. Anybody thinking historically 
might have remembered that the 
National Socialist German Workers 
Party was not the favoured option 
of international capital in September 
1930: indeed the Nazi advance worried 
foreign investors and deepened the 
economic crisis, as the flight of capital 
speeded up. 

There is, of course, no doubt 
whatsoever that there has been a 
massive popular reaction against 
austerity - on that score the left 
Europhobes are completely right. 
The coalition led by the technocratic 
prime minister, Mario Monti (still in 
office in a caretaker capacity pending 
the formation of a new government), 
the grouping most clearly associated 
with 13 terrible months of unremitting 
cuts, obtained a mere 9.1% of the 
vote for the Senate and onlyl0.6% 
for the Chamber of Deputies. This 
overwhelming rejection of a sitting 
premier, who had all the advantages 
of the media coverage that is always 
accorded to such a figure, aroused 
horror from his foreign fan club. A 
number of Angela Merkel’s ministers 
expressed in no uncertain terms their 
view that Italy’s voters had made a 
mistake and that Italy must continue 
with Monti’s ‘reform programme’, 
regardless of the outcome. The 
Italian stock exchange fell almost 
5% on February 25 and noticeable, 
albeit lesser, falls on other European 
stock exchanges demonstrated the 
markets’ adverse reaction to the Italian 
electorate’s rejection of austerity. 

However, whilst the electorate has 
reacted against Monti, the left - whether 
radical or moderate - has not profited 
from this. The radical left has failed 
to re-enter parliament - Rivoluzione 
Civile obtained a mere 2.25% for the 
Chamber of Deputies and 1.8% for the 
Senate. The centre-left coalition picked 
up 29.5% of the vote for the Chamber 
of Deputies - including 25.4% for the 
ex-‘official’ communist-dominated 
Partito Democratico, and 3.2% for 
the more leftwing Sinistra Ecologia e 
Liberta. In short the total score for the 
left in any form was less than a third 
of the electorate. 

The Partito Democratico’s appalling 
record of abject collaboration in 
Monti’s vicious attacks on the working 
class undoubtedly drove some of its 
supporters away and did not help it 
gain the uncommitted. However, the 
geographical distribution of its vote 
- much stronger in the traditional ‘red 


regions’ such as Tuscany and Emilia 
Romagna, the electoral heartland of 
the old Partito Comunista Italiano - is 
a clear indication that it largely still 
enjoys a class vote. Whether on the 
basis of lesser evilism or because of 
enduring illusions fanned by a few 
leftwing statements by economic 
spokesman Stefano Fassina and, to a 
lesser extent, party leader Pier Luigi 
Bersani, is difficult to assess. 

The fact that an absolute majority 
of the Italian electorate voted for 
either Silvio Berlusconi’s coalition 
(29.1% share for the Chamber) or 
Beppe Grillo’s Movimento Cinque 
Stelle (Five Star Movement, or M5S 

- 25.5% for the Chamber) cannot be 
seen as anything other than a move 
to the right - arguably the far right. 1 . 
Socialist Worker’s characterisation of 
M5S as “leftwing” 2 is a disgrace: at 
this rate Alex Callinicos might as well 
end the SWP’s involvement with the 
Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
and call for critical support for the UK 
Independence Party. Both Grillo and 
Berlusconi offer xenophobic solutions 

- blaming foreigners or immigrants, 
not capitalism, for Italy’s troubles. 

The astonishing revival of 
Berlusconi’s fortunes during the 
last weeks of the election campaign 
meant that his coalition was only very 
narrowly behind the centre-left for the 
lower house, leading the 76-year-old, 
who may have briefly dreamt of a 
return to the premiership as figures 
ebbed and flowed on election night, 
to whinge about the very unequal 
distribution of seats (340 for Bersani, 
124 for his own coalition). That 
resulted from his very own 2005 ‘pig 
law’, which gives 55% of the seats in 
the Chamber to the coalition with the 
largest share of the popular vote. 

The reason the exit polls on 
Monday afternoon that gave a marked 
lead to Bersani were so very wrong is 
abundantly clear: many of Berlusconi’s 
voters were deeply ashamed of having 
voted for him. It was no longer a 
question of ignorance about the tax 
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frauds, the Mafia and Camorra links, 
the sexual scandals and the general 
stench of corruption and criminality: 
they knew all that, but voted for him 
nonetheless, because he promised to 
abolish the IMU property tax on first 
homes introduced by Monti, and, even 
more demagogically, to refund this 
year’s IMU payments to all citizens 
if he won. Any rational person would 
have remembered his long record of 
broken promises on other occasions - 
‘one million new jobs’ springs to mind 
- as well as the practical difficulties 
of financing a refund. But greed and 
desperation won out. 

Whilst readers will generally be 
familiar with Berlusconi’s record, 
more attention needs to be paid to 
Beppe Grillo and M5S, particularly in 
view of the SWP’s appalling stance on 
this question. The 64-year-old stand- 
up comedian - whose own tax records 
would probably bear no scrutiny like 
so many of his ilk - is no ‘leftwinger’ 
and his shadowy media advisers in 
Casaleggio Associates, who make 
Peter Mandelson look like a model of 
transparency, used to have rightwing 
associations. 

Although Grillo’s past manslaughter 
conviction for a traffic accident ruled 


him out of contention for parliament 
under M5S’s own rules (which 
exclude all those who have criminal 
convictions, as part of its attempt 
to present itself as far cleaner than 
all the established parties), he has 
ruled M5S with a rod of iron. He has 
instantly expelled members, including 
elected representatives, for appearing 
on television, which he regards as a 
mortal sin - although he has profoundly 
benefited from television coverage of 
his own rallies - or for criticising him 
in any way whatsoever. Despite his 
horizontalist rhetoric and copious use 
of social media, the online ‘primaries’ 
of M5S were a total farce, with 
extremely low participation rates and 
no apparent checks against fraud. 

Quite apart from the classic 
authoritarian, populist structure of 
M5S, which might be seen as an 
internet equivalent to Berlusconi’s 
original TV-based Forza Italia 
(arguably the present-day Popolo 
della Liberta is slightly closer to an 
orthodox political party in structural 
terms), Grillo has expressed abhorrent 
views on a variety of key issues. On 
his Sicilian tour last year, he trivialised 
the Mafia in a cynical bid to enlist their 
support - the fact that in the event 
Mafia prisoners abstained in record 
numbers, indicating that Cosa Nostra 
did not take a political position on 
that occasion, is irrelevant. He has 
frequently expressed the racist view 
that the children of immigrants bom in 
Italy should not be granted citizenship 
rights. He has courted the violent 
neo-Nazis of CasaPound, having at 
least one friendly meeting with their 
representatives. 3 Grillo has repeatedly 
expressed hostility to trade unions, 
arguing that all workers need are 
representatives on company boards. 

In his anti-parliamentary ranting 
- for example, in his February 22 
closing rally in Rome’s Piazza San 
Giovanni - he has been quite prepared 
to adopt slogans derived from the 
youth movement of the old neo-fascist 
Movimento Sociale Italiano (MSI), 


such as “You are surrounded”. This is 
an attack on bourgeois democracy from 
the right, not the left - something in the 
tradition of the French extreme right’s 
attack on parliament in February 1934. 

Grillo has been praised in some 
quarters - the SWP, Counterfire’s James 
Meadway, the CPB’s Brian Denny - 
for advocating Italy’s immediate exit 
from the euro and return to the lira. 
Not only are such nationalist solutions 
harmful to the cause of workers’ unity 
that we urgently need to effectively 
fight austerity on the European level 
- the only level on which we have 
much chance of defeating it - but they 
are also against the immediate class 
interests of the Italian proletariat in 
the here and now. The whole record 
ofltalyinthe 1970s, 1980s and 1990s 
was one of periodic devaluations, 
which temporarily boosted the export 
sector, but reduced workers’ real 
wages. Italy’s 1992 exit from the 
exchange rate mechanism was closely 
associated with the final destruction of 
the Scala Mobile (wage indexation), 
won at such cost in the struggles of 
the 1970s. 

A return to such a policy is favoured 
by many small and medium-sized 
firms in northern Italy, whose owners 
used to vote for the rightwing Lega 
Nord, but are now ardent partisans 
of M5S - Grillo had a very public 
meeting with their representatives in 
the closing days of his general election 
campaign. Given that for more than 
a decade living standards have been 
forced down - a process intensified by 
Monti’s austerity packages - the last 
thing workers need is more of this • 

Notes 

1. Some of Italy’s far right were inside the 
Berlusconi coalition - Lega Nord (4.1% for the 
Chamber) and two groups of neo-fascist origins - 
Fratelli d’ltalia (2%) and La Destra (0.6%) - were 
aligned with it. 

2. Socialist Worker March 2. 

3. CasaPound’s rules require its members to 
read Mein Kampf but not deny the holocaust. 

It organised a physical attack on a Rivoluzione 
Civile candidate in Lazio during the general 
election campaign. 
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